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Farm-Business Arithmetic 
By Curtis J. Lewis 


A book filled with modern data on suc- 
cessful farming, and containing a practical 


course in farm arithmetic and bookkeeping. 


The course teaches the pupil not only how to 
compute but also how to make the farm 
produce crops that are worth computing. 
Cloth. 212 pages. Price, 48 cents. 


Prof. L. H. Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y.: ‘‘! like the 
problems presented, and it seems to me that 
they are presented well. 


W. A. Henry, author of Feeds and Feeding: 
“A book of simplicity, directness, and great 
usefulness to all who aim to be first-class 
farmers.” 





Crop Production 
By Clarence M. Weed and 
William E. Riley 
State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 
The book gives the essential facts con- 


cerning the history, characteristics, culture, 
diseases, and enemies’of practically all the 
crops grown in the United States. It con- 
tains about fifty separate discussions about 
vegetables, fruit, flowers and farm crops. 
Each chapter is filled with valuable infor- 
mation presented in a form so simple and 
clear that students can use the book with 
interest and profit. Cloth. 252 pages. I]lus- 
trated. Price, 80 cents. 


Thomas I. Mairs, Professor of Agricultural Ed- 
ucation, State College, Pa.: ‘1 am well pleased 
with Weed and Riley’s Crop Production. 
It willbe of great value to those teaching 
pf ntary agriculture. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A, E. WINSHIP 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 

No president of a State Teachers College or 
State Normal School has greater cause for re- 
joicing over administrative and professional 
achievement than has Dr. Homer H. Seerley of 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

In the first place he has the best State Normal 
School plant in the country, though there are 
others that come close to it in equipment. Rhode 
Island has the best single building. Greeley, 
Colorado, is so near Cedar Falls that discrimina- 
tion is unimportant, and Los Angeles~is ~s6 
unique in its architecture that comparison is im- 
possible. Milwaukee» has, in »hand, agreat-¢am- 
paign of building. And there are other notable 
plants, each with some characteristic that gives 
it distinction; but alt in all, Cedar Falls un- 
doubtedly is somewhat better equipped than is 
any other state teacher-training plant. The new 
training school building had long been needed 
and its comprehensiveness of scheme and per- 
fection of detail justify the waiting. 

The library building is unsurpassed by any 
state teaching institution. 

But the buildings and equipment are not the 
chief attraction at Cedar Falls. President 
Seerley has been on the job without cessation for 
so long that he has kept the college facing for- 
ward. 

For instance, he has the most complete, sig- 
nificant, and valuable plan for practice teaching 
in rural schools in the country, better in some re- 
spects than that at Lewiston, Idaho, and more 
extended than that at North Adams, Massachu- 
setts, though, being new, it has no such results 
to show as has Principal F. F. Murdock of 
North Adams. : 

There are fifteen rural schools in the plan. 
No one of these is more than six miles away 
from the college. 

Each district remains entirely independent of 
the Teachers College. No pressure is broug!t 
to bear to lead the districts to do anything new 
or better. 

It is left to the teacher and progressive per- 
sons in the community to bring the voters up 
to the mark by way of appropriations. 

This plan of community education through 
self-activity is a special ambition and purpose cf 
Dr. Seerley. To see this principle working out 
in fifteen country communities is exceedingly in- 
teresting and eminently enlightening. 

The Teachers College does much for the 
school when once the district votes to unite with 
the college. The Manual Training department 
takes charge of the supervision of this work in 
these schools. Each of the fifteen rural schools 


has a bench with tools. Sometimes it is in a 
basement room. Sometimes one of the entries 
closes the outside door and the bench and tools 
are in there, and sometimes they are in the school 
room itself. From the State Teachers College 
someone goes to each of these schools often 
enough to direct all the work, giving a lesson 
each time on some one essential phase of the 
work and directing how to make some one thing. 
The boys learn how to use the tools and use 
them in the making of something useful about 


ethesschoolhouse or grounds or about the home 


and farm. An automobile is available so that 
the special teacher.can yisit several schools at a 
time, 

From the college also goes someone to teach 
sewing and cooking. Each school is visited as 
often as is necessary and lessons are givenin both 
sewing and cooking. When there is no stove 
available for cooking the teacher has a small 
alcohol portable stove with her. She places 
upon the board all the facts to be learned, all 
recipes for the next lesson, and the girls master 
the details as to what to do, practice the doing 
at home, and the next time the teacher comes 


the girls prepare the dish in sufficient quantity 
for the entire school. 


The day I went the rounds of eight schools I 
had luncheon with the twenty-two pupils, and -it 
was a delicious luncheon. The main dish was 
the lesson for that day. The recipe had been on 
the basis of four people. They had planned to 
prepare for twenty-two, but they did make it for 
twenty-six, figuring out the. exact quantities. 
There was much mathematics. It was tke real 
thing, fractions and all. Boys as well as girls 
did the work in mathematics. The quantities 
were six-and-a-half more than the recipe. Some 
were in teaspoonfuls, some in tablespoonfuls, 
some in cupfuls. They translated spounfuls into 
cupfuls, into pints. They made no mistakes be- 
cause the luncheon might be spoiled for all if 
the arithmetic went wrong. In the main dish 
served tis they used potatoes boiled, peeled, cut 
into half inch cubes, milk, butter, eggs, flour, 
water, salt, pepper. It was a success from high 
culmary standards. Once a week the cooking 
girls give a hot luncheon to the entire school, 
always from the last lesson. 


A Nature Study specialist from the Teachers 
College also goes the rounds, as does a super- 
visor of music. Each uses ani automobile, and 
the route is arranged for economy of time. 
Sessions are always readily lengthened for the 
accommodation of .a specialist. 


All this would be impossible even. then, but for 
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the fact that in each school is a student teacher 
who goes there and lives for a month or more. 
They -have had all this work in the Teachers 
College, and they aid the boys and girls in their 
special work, or do other class work while the 
regular teachers help in this special Work. ~ 

In one school they were preparing for a 
declamation contest in which all the fifteen 
schools were to compete and we were judge as to 
which of the boys and girls who declaimed for 
us should represent that school. 

There are no dull hours in those schools, All 
class work partakes of the life of. the special 
work. The regular teachers are learning more 
than anyone else. There is no nagging, no waste 
of time on petty affairs. 

The county superintendent is intensely ap- 
preciative and interested as is the county life 
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director. There is nothing perfunctory in all this. 
There is life, spirit, zeal, devotion, skill and com- 
mion sense in it all. 

If in any other county there are fifteen rurat 
schools in a group doing as much, as varied, as 
promotive’ work, and is doing it as well every 
week of the school year as in these fifteen schools 
we would like to report it. 

Incidentally it should be said that this line -of 
activity is being promoted in a general way in 
other counties. The last Legislature heartily ap- 
propriated $20,000 for President Seerley’s exten- 
sion work among the schools of the State. 

We have confined our report to these fifteen 
one-room practice schools but there are other 
lines of equally important professional extension 
work notably through courses of education lec- 
tures for teachers in various counties. 
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CANVASSING METHOD CONDEMNED 


J. W. CRABTREE 


[Hon. J. W. Crabtree, principal of the River Falls, 
Wisconsin State Normal School is in the habit of doing 
heroic and thorough work. The latest and probably the 
most complete study he has made has eventuated in a 
pamphlet upon “Canvassing Method Condemned, the 
Canvasser and His Victories, the Superintendent, the 
Teacher, Based on Personal Knowledge and an Inquiry.” 
We use it in part. The entire pamphlet is a vigorous 
denunciation of the whole business. ] 


It is the purpose of this discussion to make 
a positive attack not on canvassing in general, 
but on the canvassing method of selling sets of 
reference books and other school helps to 
teachers, and to condemn the practice, entirely 
too common among school men, of accepting 
these sets of books as gifts and of writing en- 
dorsements to be placed in the hands of can- 
vassing agents. The writer had added to his 
own twenty-five years’ knowledge of the doings 
of canvassers, the experiences and opinions which 
came in reply to a_ letter sent’ to 
normal school presidents, state  superin- 
tendents, deans of teachers’ colleges and to 
county superintendents. It should be stated at 
the outset that the inquiry did not seek to 
gather data for determining whether the can- 
vassing method, as applied to immature teachers, 
is good or bad. It was taken for granted that 
there is no difference of opinion on that point. 
The questions sought to gather experiences and 
opinions and to determine whether educators in 
administrative positions are not ready to unite in 
opposition to this recognized evil. 

There is a vast difference between the kin1 
of business done by the agent or salesman of the 
reputable text-book company and the kind of 
business done by the canvassing agent of the 
concern handling subscription books,— exactly 
the same difference easily noted between the kind 
of business done by the salesman of the jobbing 


house or factory and the kind done by the cheap 
peddler. 

That young teachers need protection is not 
questioned. Leading educators also need pro- 
tection. Scores of them admit by implication at 
least that they wrote endorsements without care- 
fully examining the books and often largely 
against their will. Sometimes they did it because 
they were shown strong letters from men higher 
up and they did not care to discredit the judg- 
ment of these eminent men by refusing to give 
a Statement over their own signatures. Some- 
times they did it simply because the talk and 
pressure of the professional canvasser was “too 
much” for them. Sometimes they just accepted 
the books and did it, regretting their act as soon 
as their endorsements got into the hands of the 
agent. Of course many have written endorse- 
ments only after a careful examination of the 
books, but you would be greatly surprised if not 
greatly shocked to know the number of endorse- 
ments written by prominent educators for sub- 
scription ‘books, (those endorsements being used 
at the present time by canvassers which are not 
based on even a hasty examination of the books 
in question.) Compare these endorsements with 
each other as the writer has done. What simil- 
arity in phrases and sentences do you discover? 
Do I understand you to say that three out of the 
ten you have examined are exactly the same ex- 
cept as to one or two phrases and the signatures? 


Sets of books have been given to presidents, 
superintendents and deans, but they have been 
sold to immature teachers. They have been sold 
at prices high enough to cover the agents’ and 
general agents’ commissions, to cover the cost 
of making the books together with all overhead 
expenses, and still further to cover the cost of 
sets of gifts, not to needy teachers, but to men 
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on good salaries, throughout the United States. 
These young people who buy subscription books 
belong to families of limited means. -They must 
make a success of teaching in order to help the 
home. The agent represents that his books 
guarantee success. He clinches his point by 
showing endorsements and far too often by 
showing the personal endorsements of their own 
president or superintendent who did not pay cash 
for his set of books. Professor Holton says the 
canvassing business is a graft. Does not the en- 
dorsement and the gift set of books put the su- 
perintendent in partnership with the agent? 
State Superintendent Cary thinks there is some- 
thing morally wrong with this method of doing 
business. 

Subscription concerns will continue this gift 
and favor form of bribery as long as their gifts 
are accepted by school men. 

State Superintendent Blair says that “No 
agent ever believes that he is giving away to any 
individual a set of books for nothing.” Let us 
impress upon our educators that their endorse- 
ments are solicited on no other ground than that 
they will aid the agent in making sales. Let us 
impress upon them that “Getting Something for 
Nothing” is a delusion and a snare. If we suc- 
ceed in doing that, the canvasser will immediately 
go out of the business, at least as far as imposing 
upon young teachers is concerned. 


According to statements before the writer the 
canvassing business actually does the following 
things: (1) It gives sets of books of considerable 
value to school men in administrative positions 
and urges them to write endorsements; (2) it 
uses these endorsements in getting other en- 
dorsements and it uses them as a leverage in 
forcing young people to buy; (3) it sometimes 
changes the dates of endorsements and some- 
times even modifies the phraseology; (4) it mis- 
uses them to an amazing extent; (5) it places in 
district schools and other schools books not at 
all adapted to the needs of these schools; (6) it 
forces 6n young people books they do not need 
and books they will not use; (7) it induces girls 
and boys from homes ofpoor people to sign 
notes which lawyers, because of misrepresenta- 
tions of agents, and exhorbitant prices of the 
books, advise be not paid. (The notes are 
usually paid, however, without the consultation 
of a lawyer); (8) some statements even charge 
that this canvassing system intimidates, forces, 
grafts, and bribes. 


It is difficult to determine which 
state superintendents, or normal school 
presidents, use the stronger adjectives 
in denouncing the canvassing business. 


The feeling is apparently most intense on the 
part of county superintendents. Their young 
teachers are the ones from whom the canvassers 
get most of their money. Many county super- 
intendents and some state supecintendents ex- 
press the view that teachers should be protected 
by law against the wicked practices of the pro- 
fessional canvasser. How shall we show our 
disapproval in order to make it mean something? 
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First let presidents, deans and superintendents 
refuse to give further testimonials to be used by 
the canvassing agent, and as far as possible let 
them recall especially those endorsements w** * 
have been changed or misused. Let county 
superintendents speak in no uncertain terms to 
their teachers advising against purchasing their 
school helps from canvassers. Let all state superin- 
tendents do what a few have done, express pub- 
lic disapproval. Let normal school presidents 
not only refuse aid of any kind to canvassers 
but advise students not to purchase the ex- 
pensive books sold by agents. Let all condemn 
what seems to be a tap root of the evil, the ac- 
ceptance of books as gifts in exchange for en- 
dorsements. If these things are done, the refer- 
ence books of merit now sold by canvassers will 
be sold in the regular way within a very short 
period of time. Remember that this method can 
only be a success when the agent has the good 
will or the supposed confidence of those in 
charge of the schools and it can scarcely operate 
at all even for a short time where the president 
or superintendent openly disapproves. 
o-0-@-o-+ 
REAL EDUCATION CAN NEVER BE 
STANDARDIZED 
GEORGE H. MARTIN 

Former Secretary Massachusetts State Board of Education 

Standardization in education has been prac- 
ticed for a long time and with great profit. 
Standardization of education, recently much 
talked about, is impossible. 

For example, the time element in education 
has become completely standardizéd. The 
school age is fixed, beginning at about six, and 
extending to fourteen. The school day is fixed 
at five hours. The school week at five 
days, the school month at twenty days, and the 
school year at from thirty-six to forty weeks. 

Eight or nine years are fixed for the ele- 
mentary grades, four years for the high school, 
and four years for college. These time stand- 
ards are practically the same for all countries, 
None would deny that such uniformity is bene- 
ficial. 

The number of pupils in a class has become 
Standardized, the standard number being much 
reduced in late years. Once every school room 
in Boston was seated for fifty-six pupils. 
they are seated for forty-two. 

A course of study is an attempt at standard— 
ization. Each grade is expected to learn so 
much in reading and spelling and arithmetic and 
language and geography and history. Each city 
has its own standards but all the cities in the 
United States have substantially the same re- 
quirements. 

Uniform textbooks tend to standardize the in- 
struction. So do written examinations wher 
given by a superintendent of a city or by a 
State Board as in New York. 

The salaries of teachers have become stand- 
ardized so that when a teacher is elected the 
wages do not have to be voted as once they did, 
but the pay is fixed automatically by rule. 

The publication of school statistics has tended 
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to standardize the business of schooling. The 
question most frequently asked by towns is, 
“What do other towns in our class spend?” Su- 
perintendents ask “What per cent. of the chil- 
dren attend school regularly?’ “How many 
grades do other systems have?” “What pro- 
vision do other places make for vocational edu- 
cation?” Teachers ask, “What salaries are 
paid in other places?” All this tends toward uni- 
formity, and the wider the range which the statis- 
tics cover the wider the range of uniformity. 
Horace Mann’s School Returns standardized the 
Massachusetts schools. The statistics published 
by the Bureau of Education of the United States 
have done the same for the country. 

But because all the children in a city have 
spent the same number of years and days and 
hours in studying the same subjects from the 
same books under the same course of study, 
and under teachers receiving the same salaries, 
it does not follow that all are educated alike. 
‘The standardization has only been in externals, 
but not in education itself. 


Education is a process which goes on within 
the child which transforms him in time from a 
useless infant into a useful man. It is due 
wholly to the reaction of the mind itself, and 
no two minds act in the same way when acted 
on by a teacher in the process of education. 

A dozen children may learn the same multi- 
plication table and recite it equally well, but no 
two will make the same use of it, and that is 
the education they get out of it. A dozen pu- 
pils may learn to spell the same words equally 
well, but those words will not mean the same 
to all the children. The suggestions, the as- 
sociations which they give rise to are the real 
education. 

And if in spelling and numbers there can be 
no real standardization, how much less in other 
subjects. A whole class may read a poem or 
a story together, call all the words correctly, 
and put the pauses and inflections where they 
belong, but the children will not be equally 
educated thereby because their feelings are not 
equally sensitive nor their imaginations equally 
active. 

Boys and girls are mot equally educated by 
the story of Bunker Hill, although they may 
recite about it equally well, and get the same 
per cent. in an examination on it. A group of 
children may learn the ten commandments and 
say them but no one can ever tell what 
place they will have in their lives, and that is 
their educative value. 

A superintendent of some distinction has 
urged the use of the dollar in measuring edu- 
cation, so many hours of arithmetic teaching 
for so many dollars. But the trouble is a dol- 
lar’s worth of arithmetic teaching cannot insure 
a dollar’s worth of arithmetic learning. Machines 
and machine-made things and mechanical pro- 
cesses can be standardized, but human minds 
and souls cannot be, because there is no common 
unit of measure for them. 

The effort to standardize education can only 
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result in mechanizing it, and that is always a 
calamity. A great many things go to make up 
education—power to see and think, and judge, 
and reason, feeling of honor and shame, dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, loyalty to 
truth, self-control, subordination of flesh to spirit, 
of self-seeking to service, wide horizons. These 
elements of education cannot be measured by any 
steel tape, however, exact. They can be com- 
pared as more or less, this year with last, John 
with William. But no one can say today, no 
one can ever say, that either John or William is 
educated. 

There is another side of education, frequently 
now thought to be the whole of it. William 
Hawley Smith once said, “A man is educated 
when he is onto his job.” If we give to job a 
meaning sufficiently wide, if a man’s job is not 
only his work as an artisan, but as husband 
and father and citizen and man, the saying is 
true. But if we limit job to typewriting or brick 
laying, a man may be ever so expert, and not 
be educated. 

Skill of hand is only one part of education, 
and that not the most important part. Perhaps 
that could be standardized. The number of 
laths to put on, or shoes to last, or ems of type 
to set up, in an hour can be determined and 
made a measure of what a trade school ought 
to do. But when we have done this we have 
vot standardized education. 

This is not saying that all true teachers do 
not have standards. With them a standard is 
the flag of his regiment, which the color-bearer 
tries to place on the rampart. It is the goal 
oi the runner, the summit of the mountain for 
the climber—something to be striven for, not 
something to be measured by.—Boston Globe. 
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CONDITIONS AFFECTING COUNTRY LIFE* 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 





There is but one person whose welfare is as 
vital to the welfare of the whole country as 
that of the wage worker who does manual 
labor, and that is the tiller of the soil—the 
farmer. If there is one lesson taught by his- 
tory, it is that permanent greatness of any 
state must ultimately depend more upon the 
character of its country population than upon 
anything else. No growth of cities, no growth 
of wealth, can make up for a loss in either the 
number or character of the farming popula- 
tion. In the United States more than in al- 
most any other country we should realize this 
and should prize our country population. When 
this nation began its independent existence, it 
was a nation of farmers. The towns were 
small and were for the most part mere sea- 
coast trading and fishing ports. The chief in- 
dustry of the country was agriculture, and the 
ordinary citizen was in some way connected 
with it. In every great crisis of the past a pe- 
culiar dependence has had to be placed upon 


® This great message of Colonel Roosevelt when President of tre 
United States should be reread again and again 
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the farming population, and this dependence has 
hitherto been justified. But it can not be justi- 
fied in the future if agriculture is permitted to 
sink in the scale as compared with other em- 
ployments. We can not afford to lose that pre- 
eminently typical American, the farmer who 
owns his own farm. 

It would be a calamity to have our farms oc- 
cupied by a lower type of people than the hard- 
working, self-respecting, independent and es- 
sentially manly men and working women who 
have hitherto constituted the most typically 
American, and on the whole the most valuable 
element in our entire nation. . Ambitious native 
born young men and women who now tend 
away from the farm must be brought back to 
it, and therefore they must have social as well 
as economic opportunities. Everything should 
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be done to encourage the growth in the open 
farming country of such institutional and social 
movements as will meet the demand of the best 
type of farmers! There should be libraries, as- 
sembly halls, social organizations of all kinds. 
The school building and the teacher of the school 
building should, throughout the country dis- 
tricts, be of the very highest type, able to fit the 
boys and girls not merely to live in but to 
thoroughly enjoy and make the most of the 
country. The country church must be revived. 
All kinds of agencies, from rural free delivery 
to the bicycle and the telephone, should be util- 
ized to the utmost; good roads should be fav- 
ored; everything should be done to make it 
easier for the farmer to lead the most active 


and effective intellectual, political and economic 
life. 





PROFESSIONAL GREETINGS TO BRIDGEWATER | 


[Continued from July 1.] 


James E. RvssELt, 
Dean, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 

Teachers College sends greetings to the 
Bridgewater State Normal School on the oc- 
casion of its seventy-fifth anniversary, and best 
wishes for its future. We recognize the 
splendid service rendered to our profession, and 
to the well-being of our country by the school 
system of Massachusetts in general, and by its 
normal school in particular. From the small 
beginnings made here seventy-five years ago 
has grown a great institution. We believe in its 
purpose, glory in its achievements, and honor 
those who have been its leaders. 

Sena Hs 
Cuartes H. Jupp, 
School of Education, University of Chicago. 


I congratulate the Bridgewater Normal 
School very heartily on the celebration of its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. 

When the Bridgewater Normal School began 
its work the teaching profession was made up 
of a scattered group of individuals, many of 
whom undertook their professional work mereiy 
as a means of gaining a livelihood for a few 
years while they were on the way to some other 
profession or business. The normal school of 
those early days was also separated from the 
main stream of education and was hardly re- 
cognized by the higher institutions of learning, 
and was not in a position to require graduation 
from even the high school. Steadily the normal 
school has gone forward, demonstrating its use- 
fulness to .society, and helping the teaching pro- 
fession to formulate requirements and standards 
of work which have made for the betterment of 
schools and for the elevation of the standards of 
the profession itself. 

Your seventy-fifth anniversary comes at a 
time when there is the greatest enthusiasm in 
the educational world for the training of the 
teacher. All of the great institutions which are 


supported by the states of the middle west, and 
most of the colleges and universities which are 
supported by private endowments have seen the 
importance of taking a hand in the technical 
training of teachers. Departments of educa- 
tion have grown with astonishing rapidity in re- 
cent years. These departments are now devot- 
ing themselves to the creation of a science of 
education, and to the improvement of the techni- 
cal ability of those who are about to become 
teachers. Our own department at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is a separate division of the 
University. It is made up of a graduate. de- 
partment, an undergraduate department, and 
two laboratory schools, one a high school and 
the other an elementary school. The import- 
ance of this division of the University can be 
made clear by saying that we now have the third 
largest graduate department in the University, 
and we are sending out a group of undergradu- 
ates who teach in secondary schools and ele- 
mentary schools throughout the Mississippi 
Valley. Experiments of importance are being 
undertaken by members of the faculties of the 
high school and the elementary school in the 
organization of the course of study, in the test- 
ing of results, and in the improvement of 
methods for training teachers in practice. 

Our whole department sends its heartiest 
congratulations to the Bridgewater Normal 
School which has so enviable a record for long 
and successful work in the training of teachers. 


ll 
W. C. BaGiey, 
Director, School of 
of Illinois. 
The School of Education of the University of 
Illinois sends greetings to the students, faculty, 
and alumni of the Bridgewater State No#nidi 
School, who are assembled to celebrate ‘the : 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the opening of their 
school. 
We, in Illinois, have a deep interest in this 
celebration. The movement for the training of 


Education, University 
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teachers which was fathered by James G. Carter 
and championed by Horace Mann found one of 
its earliest and certainly one of its most in- 
fluential expressions in the establishment of the 
school at Bridgewater. Under the impetus 
furnished by the success of the Massachusetts 
schools this movement spread to the West. 
Seventeen years after the opening of the school 
at Bridgewater, the first normal school of 
Illinois was established—our Normal Univer- 
sity— and the ideals that made our Normal 
University great and strong came directly from 
Nicholas Tillinghast through a group of men, 
trained at Bridgewater, whose names are written 
very large in the educational history of our 
State——Richard Edwards, Edwin C. Hewett, 
and Thomas Metcalf. 


And we of the School of Education of the 
University of Illinois are not without our ‘in- 
debtedness: to Bridgewater; for it «was the in- 
fluence of two men trained at the Normal Uni- 
versity by these sons of Bridgewater that led 
first to the establishment and then to the de- 
velopment of our School. These two men are 
John W. Cook and Edmund J. James. Our 
school is proud of its lineage. 


We have before us here a problem in many 
ways similar to that which Carter and Mann 
and Tillinghast faced in Massachusetts three 
quarters of a century ago,— and yet tn many 
ways it is a different problem. We have their 
great work to serve as our guide and inspira- 
tion; and in this sense our problem has been im- 
measurably simplified. Our principal duty is 
to prepare teachers for a type of school that 
scarcely existed in 1840,—the public high school. 
And there is another difference too: where 
Carter and Mann had to deal with a generation 
more or less apathetic regarding the importance 
of public education, it is our advantage—thanks 
to their efforts—to deal with a generation that 
is generous and sympathetic and well-disposed. 
Where they were attempting to solve the prob- 
lem of indifference and of poverty, we, today, 
here in the Middle West, find perhaps our chief 
difficulty in what may almost be termed an 
embarrassment of interest and riches. The task 
of supplying in large numbers _ well-trained 
teachers with the right professional ideals and 
the essential attitude of consecration to service 
is always a serious problem; its seriousness be- 
comes intensified when schools develop and mul- 
tiply so rapidly as the high schools are develop- 
ing and multiplying today in the Middle West 
In Illinois during the past year it is reported 
that the high school enrollment has increased 
by an increment equal to one-fourth of last 
year's total registration, and in one county alone 
rine new high schools have been opened. 

The public high school was in its infancy when 
_€srter and Mann did their epoch-making work. 
‘There is another phase of educational activity 
that was also in its infancy—school administra- 
tion and supervision. It was only three years 
price to the opening of the school at Bridge- 
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water that the first city school superintendent 
was appointed. Today the administration and 
supervision of public schools is rapidly approach- 
ing a professional status comparable in every 
way to that of the ministry, the judicial service 
and the military and naval service. The “rule 
of thumb” and the inductions from crude ex- 
perience are giving place to carefully wrought 
and well tested principles; a body of technical 
and specialized knowledge is being accumulated 
and organized. It is the duty of our School of 
Education to add a little to this fund of accurate 
knowledge, to do its share in refining and or- 
ganizing and making available the knowledge 
which has been collected, and to train men and 
women to understand and to apply this knowl- 
edge to the betterment of the people’s schools. 

And so we still have our problems,—differ- 
ent in many ways from that of the great men 
who. initiated this movement for the training of 
teachers; simpler and easier to solve because 


‘they did their more difficult work so well; and 


yet requiring for its successful accomplishment 
something of the same persistence and the same 
vision. On these occasions when their lives are 
passed in review it is for us to catch what we 
may of their insight and to gather a new in- 
spiration from their achievements. 

It is needless to say that my own personal 
greetings and those of the men associated with 
me accompany this letter. We join in hearttest 
congratulations, and we wish for its tuture a 
career that will conserve and extend and 
strengthen the traditions and the ideals that 
have grown and ripened in these seventy-five 
years of honorable and efficient service. 

a 
M. V. O’SHEa, 
Department of Education, University of 
Wisconsin. 

I send very hearty congratulations on the oc- 
casion of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
opening of the Bridgewater Normal School. The 
people who are engaged in the training of 
teachers have had faith, hope, and courage, or 
they could not have persisted in the attainment 
of their ends in the face of the indifference and 
criticism which has been accorded them. But 
the principle involved is now universally recog- 
nized, and the only question is: How can the 
ideals set up at Bridgewater seventy-five years 
ago be more fully realized than they are today 
in normal schools and in all institutions engaged 
in the training of teachers. 

The University of Wisconsin has gone on 
steadily improving and extending its courses for 
the traning of teachers. By the bounty of the 
state, we have this year opened a demonstration 
school which will enable us to make our work 
for teachers much more effective than it has been 
heretofore. We have still to go a long ways be- 
fore we will feel that we have solved the prob- 
lem of doing precisely what ought to be done 
for a teacher in respect alike to his theoretical 
study and his practical training; but we gain 
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some comfort from the fact that we are steadily 
making progress. 

{ do not know of any occasion which could 
be celebrated with greater heartiness and good 
conscience than the establishment of the normal 
school at Bridgewater. 


Exttwoop P. CuBBERLEY, 
Professor Education, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University. 

The Bridgewater Normal School has rendered 
a service to American education which we are 
not likely to overestimate, and its work probably 
has only really begun. I extend to the authori- 
ties and alumni of the school my congratulations 
on the completion of three-quarters of a century 
for conspicuous service, and to wish for the 
school an even more significant future. 

ee: 
Frank PIERREPONT GRAVES, 
Dean of the School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


I send greetings of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania to the 
State Normal School of Massachusetts at 
Bridgewater on this her natal day. We are 
just reaching the first anniversary of our birth, 
but we are old enough to appreciate the spendid 
services to the profession of teaching that have 
been given during all these years by our big 
sister. Long may she flourish and continue to 
furnish the light by which the ever increasing 
family may see their way to a more perfect day. 

This is a day of trained teachers. It is be- 
coming more and more a recognized fact that 
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no teacher should be allowed to remain in the 
profession who has not obtained proper equip- 
ment. The institution at Bridgewater, under 
the guidance of the great educational statesman, 
Horace Mann, has marked out the way, and 
now high school teachers, as well as elementary 
are required to-be trained. Before long we 
may even secure college and university profes- 
sors who have learned the art and really think 
it worth while to teach well! All colleges and 
universities, state ‘and private, have come to 
think it wise to establish at least a department 
of Education, and all of any size or importance. 
have, like the University of Pennsylvania, 
erected this department into a School of Edu- 
cation or a Teachers College. The occupation 
of teaching has indeed become a profession. No 
other educational tendency of the twentieth cen- 
tury is so patent. Even he who runs may read 
the signs of the times, and he who reads and 
heeds not ought to run! This is the day of 
days for teachers and teacher training. 

May I add a personal word to the institu- 
tional? My own father, now passed to his re- 
ward, was trained at Bridgewater before going 
to Harvard College. He taught Mathematics 
for some years in the Worcester High School, 
and at Harvard, and to the end of his life 
lamented that .he had not always followed the 
glorious profession first taught him at Bridge- 
water. So to me Bridgewater stands not only 
as an elder sister, but as the alma mater of my 
father—my grandmother in very real, though 
spiritual sense. Most worthy is she of my 
reverential greetings. 





REPORT OF A MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE ON PROB- 
LEMS OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN LARGER 
HIGH SCHOOLS—A SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE ON BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


[This committee, upon considering the problems of 
commercial education in the larger high schools, decided 
to devote this report mainly to a discussion of the value 
of training for competitive activities as compared with 
training for clerical activities.] 

Despite the fact that a considerable propor- 
tion of young women stenographers each year 
tecome married women, and thus make many 
vacancies, and the further fact that but com- 
paratively few young men study shorthand (and 
those who become stenographers are usually 
quickly advanced to more important positions 
which do not require the permanent use of this 
valuable skill) the contention of Mr. Frank 
Thompson, of our state committee, that we are 
preparing too large a number of stenographers 
and bookkeepers, is probably true. That is to 
say, we ought to produce a smaller number of 
better prepared stenographers and bookkeepers, 
and at the same time we should be studying the 
field of so-called “competitive” business with a 


view to ascertaining whether there is any pos- 
sible way of training for competitive activities 
those who are not clerically inclined and who 
lack aptitude for clerical duties. These com- 
petitive occupations undoubtedly require much 
more vigor and probably not so great an amount 
of scholastic ability. In this field it is no doubt 
true that initiative and natural force and energy 
are absolutely essential; while in the field of 
clerical work, faithfulness, accuracy, and subordi- 
nation to authority are likewise essential. 

No one seriously questions the statement that 
the business schools, as well as the commercial 
departments in public and private high schools, 
have been doing an important work in the train- 
ing of office help. The successful business “nten 
of the past have come from these and other 
schools and have gone into the competitive field 
without any special training from us. They have 
succeeded, notwithstanding their lack of specific 
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training. Can we aid in making a larger pro- 
portion successful, or can we shorten the time 
which has been necessary for them to achieve 
success? To do this, we must turn our atten- 
tion to the matter of helping those who would 
prepare for salesmanship and other competitive 
occupations, simply because a large proportion 
of our pupils do go into these fields and we have 
been doing practically nothing to fit them for 
this line of work. 


If we are to succeed in this new endeavor, we 
must recognize our responsibility for helping 
young people to solve the problem of what their 
life work should be. It is apparent that young 
people, and their teachers as well, are not pos- 
sessed of sufficient knowledge to enable them to 
determine early in life just what each is fitted 
for. It takes perspective to make a final de- 
cision as to one’s proper work in life, and young 
people naturally have small opportunity to get 
perspective. If we can help to furnish perspec- 
tive, whether through offering opportunities to 
study subjects which have direct vocational 
bearing, or through part-time work, or both, we 
shall undoubtedly save much valuable time for 
our young people and be the means of avoiding 
much economic waste, which. takes place in 
business when numerous young people are tried 
in a position in order to secure one satisfactory 
and permanent employee. 

This leads us to inquire whether it is safe to 
assume that a young person is fit to judge in 
early life whether he or she should be a steno- 
grapher, bookkeeper, salesman, advertising mana- 
ger, office manager, actor, artist, or what not. 
Should. we not, for the. sake .of furnishing them 
a somewhat reliable perspective, give them a 
working intelligence in shorthand and typewrit- 
ing; of bookkeeping, arithmetic and penmanship ; 
and of salesmanship, with some selling experi- 
ence if possible, in order that they may be in a 
more intelligent position to make a decision con- 
cerning their aptitudes and ambitions. It is 
true that such a plan would take approximately 
one-third of the whole time in a four-years’ high 
school course, but as this leaves about two-thirds 
of the time for academic training and culture, 
the proportions are probably fair, not only to 
the vocational subjects, but also to the pupils’ 
highest needs. 


The ideal arrangement would be for our young 
people to finish their high school education be- 
fore they specialize, but as this is impracticable 
in most homes, we shall do well to have two- 
thirds of the time devoted to that form of educa- 
tion which is regarded as having breadth. 

On such a basis, it is impossible for a young 
man or young woman, to have in the first year 
in the high school a thorough course in pen- 
manship as a basis for subsequent study in book- 
kgeping; and in the second year, one good 
eourse in bookkeeping and a course in com- 
mercial geography, which is invaluable in the de- 
velopment of the power of observation and in 
giving an intelligent opinion concerning the af- 
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fairs of the business world. In the third year, 
shorthand and typewriting should be begun and 
a course in history of commerce should be added 
with a view to continuing the line of work which is 
undertaken in commercial geography. Pupils 
who show decided aptitude and skill in book- 
keeping might be permitted to substitute book- 
keeping for history of commerce. The third 
year probably should be used as a basis for de- 
termining whether a given student should special- 
ize in bookkeeping or shorthand, during his 
fourth year. In the fourth year, shorthand and 
typewriting or bookkeeping, should be com- 
pleted, and a course in salesmanship, or in any 
subject which is likely to furnish valuable 
material for preparation on the competitive side 
of business, should be offered, together with a 
course in commercial law. This would give an 
average of not more than two commercial sub- 
jects in any year. 


EDUCATION 


Assuming the above courses to be entirely 
practical, what can we do to make a unit of each 
year’s commercial work, so that the boy or girl 
who leaves high school at the end of any year 
may be intelligently prepared to do a definite 
work which will be of vocational value? It is 
probable that the most that could be expected 
of the first year would be preparation for general 
clerical work, in which reliability in penmanship 
and arithmetic and ability to do tasks in an or- 
derly manner should be the end aimed at; in the 
second year it should be possible to turn out a 
worker who could do general clerical work more 
efficiently and have a working knowledge of 
bookkeeping, at the end of the third year, the 
pupil should be able to do reasonably good work 
in typewriting, and also to perform filing and 
other. office duties, while those who had shown 
aptitude for bookkeeping and kad continued that 
study, should be able to keep a set of books of 
a not too complicated type; at the conclusion of 
the fourth year, the pupils who have specialized 
in phonography should ‘be able to do reliable 
work as stenographers; or if they had still 
further specialized in bookkeeping, should be able 
to do very creditable work as understudies to ac- 
countants, Or as prospective persons to take 
charge of the bookkeeping work of establish- 
ments which are not to large; while those who 
had studied salesmanship and had done part- 
time work, should be capable of making an at- 
tempt at selling with some hope of success, or 
might be able to enter some other competitive 
occupation. 


With such a preparation, a young person will 
be in a position to choose his life work, and in 
case his first choice proves not to be a wise or 
profitable one, he will be fitted to turn to another 
line of effort which probably would be remunera- 
tive, and he will have had a reasonable degree of 
preliminary training for such work. 


What. courses on the competitive side of 
business can we offer in addition to the follow- 
ing: salesmanship, advertising, business organiza- 
tion, merchandise, the study of trade literature 
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for buyers, and a subject which might be called 
insurance, banking and brokerage? 

One of the real difficulties which will be en- 
countered in teaching subjects preparatory to the 
competitive side of business will be the matter of 
securing efficient teachers. Which would be 
better, to engage a business man who has special- 
ized in One or two subjects and make a teacher 
of him, or to take a successful teacher and have 
him pursue courses along lines of these special- 
ties, in the hope that in the end he will be both 
a good teacher and something of a specialist? 
There can be no doubt that there will be advan- 
tages and disadvantages both ways. Experi- 
ence seems to show that the essential thing is 
to get one who is a real teacher. There is hardly 
any subject which will not yield satisfactory re- 
sults with careful study and preparation, provided 
such a teacher fully appreciates the value of the 
experience, opinions, and practice of those who 
are engaged in the occupation concerning which 
he is to express opinions and, if possible, de- 
velop convictions. 

The difficulty in bringing the specialist into 
the school from the business world is the fact 
that few such men have natural teaching ability, 
and the further fact that it would be difficult to 
secure men who would have a knowledge of a 
sufficient variety of subjects which they could 
teach so that their whole time might be occupied. 
A further point of difficulty is the fact that busi- 
ness men cannot be induced to enter the teaching 
profession, as the financial returns are not suffi- 
cient to attract them. The successful business 
man, who is the one whom we would desire as 
a teacher in such courses, can only with great 
difficulty be persuaded to leave his business and 
keep an engagement to deliver a talk or lecture 
to schools or classes, and this difficulty is the 
main reason why we cannot depend wpon such 
men to give one or more such courses in the 
schools. 

In these days of schools of “Commerce and 
Finance” and ‘similar institutions, there can be 
little doubt about the possibility of teachers get- 
ting such training as is necessary for the intro- 
duction of these courses. It would seem that it 
is of the utmost importance that such courses 
should not be introduced into the large high 
schools until teachers, in their summer vacations 
or in evening schools, or elsewhere, shall have 
so thoroughly qualified themselves for such 
teaching that they may impart instruction along 
these lines to young people whose parents or 
friends are specialists in these subjects, without 
calling forth just criticism on the teacher, course 
or school. 

Your committee has it in mind to outline what 
they consider an ideal commercial course for 
the larger high schools, showing subjects, hours 
and points in each year; this course to be sub- 
mitted to the general committee for criticism and 
approval. They propose then to send a copy 
of this outline to the heads of departments in 
every large high school in the state, asking them 
to criticise the course outlined and make sug- 
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gestions, as well as make special comment re- 
@erding their own problems in their particular city 
or community. After this material has been as- 
sembled, your committee proposes to remold the 
suggested course, and submit it to the general 
committee for final approval. 
W. L. Anderson, Chairman, 
Dorchester High School. 
G. L. Hoffacker, 
Roxbury High School. 
T. T. Wilson, 
Malden High School. 
? QUESTIONS. 

Are we teaching so called “clerical subjects” 
to so large a number of persons in commercial 
departments of high schools, evening high 
schools, in private academies, and in business 
schools, that we cannot expect universally good 
results? 

In the public schools our instruction is aimed 
at large groups of pupils, and the work is in- 
dividual only to a very limited extent. As a 
consequence, are the poorly-trained steno- 
graphers and bookkeepers interfering with the 
financial success of the well-trained? 

Cannot we obviate such a condition by having 
standards of admission to these courses? 

Is it unjust to encourage the young person of 
very limited education and poor home environ- 
ment to believe that he or she is likely to make 
a success in this crowded field? 

Can, or should, such a young person be en- 
couraged to look for his or her opportunities in 
the field of simpler. clerical work, salesmanship, 
millinery, or other satisfactory employment? 

What academic courses (English, history, 
science) taken by commercial pupils in a large 
cosmopolitan high school should be segregated 
from the academic courses taken by pupils in 
other curriculums? 

Should all segregated courses taken by com- 
mercial pupils be under the general supervision of 
the commercial division or department of the 

school ? 


<0> +--+ 
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THE PAGEANT IN LOS ANGELES 


Southern California has many a reminder, es- 
pecially in names and customs, of the old-time 
Spanish occupation. The Conquistadors and 
Mission Fathers have long since made way for 
a new race; but they can never be forgotten, for 
many features of their communal life are still 
in evidence, and are likely to remain so. 

This is especially true of the old Spanish 
“fiesta.” The Spaniard was a holiday-lover, and 
the festivals he instituted on the Pacific Coast 
have become famous the world over for their 
gorgeous and dazzling flower tournaments, 
parades, and general abandonment to joyous 
celebrations. 

The “City of the Angels” has perpetuated this 
Spanish feature most industriously and success+ 
fully for many a year. But the June just passed 
has excelled everything in this line on former oc- 
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JUDDS’ PSYCHOLOGY FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

Dean Judd of the School of Education of Chi- 

cago University is always interesting 

writes or speaks, and he is never 

when the deals 


when he 
more so than 
with a subject of 
terest in an unusual way. 

This study of the 


Subjects,” 


universal in- 


“Psychology of High School 
affords him the best opportunity he 
has had for revealing his special skill in an 
tistic way. 

Theoretically high school teaching thas lagged 
far behind that of the lower elementary grades 
but not so far behind in practice, 
school teachers have usually 


ar- 


because high 
had more extended 
personal scholarship which always tends to de- 
velop power and personal power 
than tricks of 


teaching will 


goes farther 


mere school 


teaching, but high 
well 
skill in teaching. 


Mr. Judd grasps the situation in its entirety and 


never be done until scholar- 


ship is intensified by and art 
deals with all phases 


The 


perience” 


of the situation masterfully. 


“Introduction” and the “Generalized Ex- 


are of wniversal interest while the 


chapters dealing with special subjects are chiefly 
valnable to teachers who specialize. 


*P.ychology of High School Subjects by Charites Hubbard 
Cloth, p p 515, 
Company, 


Judd, 
Price, $1.50 Reston, New York, Chicago; Ginn and 
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Mr. Judd is convinced that scholarship is to 
be supplemented by education; that no amount 
of scholarship is to be accepted as adequate un- 
til the teacher, even of high schools, is skilful in 
leading students to learn; that it is what the stu- 
dent learns and has the power to apply that tests 
the teaching art; that there is a general psy- 
chology of age, and a psychology of subject as 
well as a special psychology of the individual all 
of which can be thrown by a teacher. He is cer- 
that without adequate knowledge of all 
these high school teaching cannot be highly effi- 
cient. 


tain 


Entirely apart from the masterly treatment of 


the subject in its intensity and extensity the 


Here are 
a few of these side remarks which niake the book 
very readable. 


book is full of graphic common sense. 


“How English teachers expect to create ap- 
preciation of ‘Miles 
drilling mind all 


‘Ivanho,’ or Standish,’ by 


into the student’s the details 


that can be looked up in commentaries and books 
of information is indeed difficult for an outsider 
to. undertsand.” 

“Students certainly have a right to ask, at the 
end of a year of. work in any subject, that they 
carry away something that is of real importance 
in their intelectual development.” 

“Taste is proverbially a purely personal and 
quite inexplicable trait.” 

“There is nothing more typical of one’s per- 
sonality than his emotional moods and his gen- 
eral reactions of optimism or pessimism.” 

“The withdrawals from school which are so 
of the 
school are connected in no small measure 
the 


class exercises.” 


characteristic of the earlier years high 
with 


unfavorable emotional attitude aroused in 


But an especially the 
book to us is the personal elfement introduced 
in the discussion of the attitudes of his contem- 


interesting feature of 


poraries as Bagley, Thorndike, Snedden, Hosic, 
O'Shea, David E. Smith, Cafter, Heck, Cluff, 
Moore, Colvin, Henderson, Cowrtis, Dow, Hall, 


Hanus, Seeley and others. 


--0-@-0-o-0- 
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THE EDUCATION OF FLY CATCHING 

The fly-killing campaign is of more valtie in 
education than in sanitation. 

Education is two-fold, first acquiring power to 
do things; second, the best use of that 

The use of power is two-fold; first, in dealing 
with nature; second, with human nature. The 
school depends upon a knowledge of nature for 
learning to solve problems of 
The two extremes in 
are pets and pests. 

The school does not educate if it 
chiefly focuses thought upon things 





power. 


human nature. 
nature and human nature 


merely or 
personal 
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to the child. Impersonality is the touchstone of 
education. 


WHAT ARE PESTS? 


They are animals and plants that are enemies 
ultimately of human, beings, of the best in 
human life. 

Chicago had a great anti-fly campaign the 
second week in June. Because of the lateness 
of the season this was the best week in the year 
for such a campaign. 

Mayor Thompson started the ball a rolling 
with a skilful and earnest appeal to all the peo- 
ple especially to all school children to prevent 
the fly from getting a start. 

Superintendent Ella Flagg Young, the City 
Board of Health, the International Harvester 
Company, the Medical Association, and Mrs. 
Vannum of the Clean, City Federation of Clubs 
carried on the work in a noble fashion. More 
than half-a-million attractive documents were 
distributed through the schools and. the police 
department. 

There has been an, evolution. of the anti-fly 
movement. 

“Swat the fly’ was the first stage in this 


evolution. 


“Trap the fly’ewas the second stage in the 
development of the scheme. 

This year it is: “Prevent the fly.” 

In the first instance the fly was in danger if 
he was within reach of any one with a swatter. 

In the second case he was in infinitely greater 
danger because he: could not watch ont for the 
swatter. 

Now the fellow has to look out for his father 
and mother, his grandfather and grandmother. 
Last year it was a big thing to trap a thousand 
flies, ‘but now the child disposes of a_ million 
million by preventing the beginning of the mil- 
lions. 

In Chicago, in June 1915, there was no ap- 
preciable attention to the fly, but all sorts of at- 
tention to swill buckets, decaying materials, and 
manure piles. In five minutes with an appro- 
priate spray a boy makes the birth of flies in 
that pile of manure impossible. 

There is more pedagogy in the five years’ 
evolution of the. crusade, against this one pest 
than in many a book and in many a classroom. 

Swat. Trap, Prevent. That is the trio that 
applies to campaigns against pestiferous  in- 
fluences in the life of boys and girls, 


—= <O- 
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DRY FARMING CLUBS. 


Mrs. Louisa McDermott, 12236 Farrell street, 
San krancisco, is repeating this year an exceed- 
ingly successful scheme of last year. Her pur- 
pose is to raise potatoes on vacant lots in San 
Francisco by dry farming methods and to plant 
around the margin of the lot, drought resistant 
flowers, such as marigolds, nasturtiums, holly- 
hoek$, poppies, petunias or sweet peas. This 
will help to improve the appearance of the city, 
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and at the same time give the gardeners ‘a crop 
that paid for the work. A business man of San 
Francisco provided the necessary funds to’ es- 
tablish the work, 

The materials for the fence, the seed potatoes, 
and the tools are furnished. The lots wefe also 
pl wed. The street-cleaning department. -fur- 
nished street sweepings for fertilizer. The child 
put up the fence himself or got:some one to do 
it. A set. of tools consist of a pick, .a, spading 
fork, a hoe and.a rake. Six. gardeners. have, one 
set of tools. That gives the set of tools to each 
gardener for one day. in the week. A dry farmer 
may, if he prefers, furnish his own equipment 
complete. If he wishes to enter the potato con- 


test he must plant the same. kind of potatoes as 
the others. 


Good strong tools, are. furnished. These-tools 
are the permanent property of. the clubs and 
must be properly taken care of. Tools that are 
lost or broken must be replaced.. A. market is 
found for the crops. 

All. the dry farmers, are required to. pay for 
their seed potatoes ont of their, crops. If any 
dry farmer wishes to take a, part. of his lot for 
other, vegetables he. may do,se, but, he must. fur- 
nish his: owm seed. All,the, tap rooted vegetables 
such, as: turnips, carrets, parsniys, iadishes, beets 
and ikohl. rabj, can be raised, by dry farming me- 
thods. The leaf vegetables that are not. sensitive 
to, cold, lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower and swiss 
chard,.can ; be. established, early and be ready for 
the. market, by. the time the winter rains cease. 
Garden peas, horse. beans and onions planted 
before. Christmas make very good crops. 

In. order. to develop scientific and skillful me- 
thods of cultivation, there is a potato contest in 
August, when the petato crops are ready for the 
market. Prizes will be awarded. The potatoes 
will be judged by a score card. The quality of the 
potatoes and the yield will be the important 
factors. Full details will be given in regard to 
the contest later ‘on. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON DANCING 


One of the exceedingly troublesome educa- 
tional questions of the day is that which is 
raised by dancing in. high .schools, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with the school. 

This is not tobe settled by any autocratic 
edict. We shall endeavor to get several 
opinions on the subject by leaders on both sides 
of the question. 

Here are the questions involved:— 

The public high school is supported by the 
taxes of all the people. 

Is it supported for education alone? 

Does this public support prevent social uses 
of the school property or the school name? 

If relgious prejudices canhot be introduced 
into the school, can they be introduced nega- 
tively? 

If it is not permissable that anyone-*should 
use the school in favor of any religious preju- 
dice, can it be used to prevent anything because 
of religious prejudice? 
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What arguments can be used in favor oi 
dancing indirectly connected with the high 
school? 

What arguments against it? 

Can it be decided by a referendum to the 
* parents? 

Should the strong religious prejudices of a 
few parents be so far respected as to overrule 
the wish of a large majority? 

Will you write briefly for the Journal of Edu- 
cation over your name or without the use of 
your name your position on this question? 


<2 ee 
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A NORMAL SCHOOL RECORD. 


At the Warrensburg, Missouri, State Normal 
School, Dr. W. J. Hawkins, president, we dis- 
covered some facts and figures of surpassing 
interest, and we pass them on to our readers 
because we are quite sure that the interest will 
be contagious. 

The school has been graduating students for 
forty years. They have not a complete record, 
of course, but they have the authentic report of 
2,095 graduates who were living in 1914. Of 
these only 286 have left the profession for other 
occupations ; 405 of the women are married and 
content as wives and mothers to be home-mak- 
ers, and sixty are students in higher institutions 
of learning. 

Of the 1,250 remaining 865 are in educational 
positions in Missouri; 105 are in rural schools ; 
36% in elementary grade schools; 191 in’ high 
schools; eighty-five are city principals ; fifty-three 
are city superintendents; five are county superin- 
tendents; three are in the State Department of 
Education; twenty-four are in normal schools ; 
twenty-three in technical schools and nine in 
college positions. 

In other states are 389 in educational posi- 
tions. In elementary schools twenty-one; in rural 
schools, ten; in high schools, forty; in prin- 
cipalships, twenty-seven; as city superintendents, 
fourteen; in college positions, seventeen; in nor- 
mal schools, eighteen; in technical schools, 
twenty-one; as county superintendents, four. 
This is a record which is most suggestive. 
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THE-EVER PRESENT TROUBLE 


Here are the latest facts the comparisons of 
which appear in the press with much regularity. 
The only peculiarity about this is that it is in 
the year 1915. 

Not one of a class of twenty-five University 
of Illinois rhetoric students could spell all these 
words correctly: accommodate, dissipate, disap- 
point, laboratory, embarrassment, athletics, lose, 
courtesy, professor, stopped, precede, harass, 
companies, equipped, development, occurred, in- 
terfered, inferred, noticeable, lovable, Thackeray, 
Macaulay, proceed, acknowledgment, _per- 
missable. 

Only thirteen made a passing grade, and the 
grades ranged from forty-four to ninety-six. Out 
of 625 words 441 were mispelled. Nineteen 
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could not spell ““Macaulay.” 

The test was then put to an advanced class of 
juniors and seniors, but only one out of seven 
could spell all the words. 

“Is it impossible to teach spelling?” the Daily 
Illini asks. 


— > , 
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CHADSEY APPRECIATED 

In these uncertain days it is a joy to an- 
nounce that Superintendent Charles E. Chadsey 
of Detroit has been heartily re-elected for three 
years and his salary increased fifty per cent. from 
$6,000 to $9,000. It gives one renewed confi- 
dence in educationalized human nature. There 
have been some serious shocks to our faith but 
this is reassuring. 
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CHALMERS APPOINTED 


Governor David I. Walsh of Massachusetts 
has done several noble things educationally not 
the least of which is his appointment of Super- 
intendent James Chalmers of Fitchburg to the 
State Board of Education. This is the second 
superintendent whom Governor Walsh has ap- 
pointed which is in keeping with his educational 
common sense. 
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STRACHAN RETIRES 

Alexander Strachan, for twenty-five years su- 
perintendent of Deadwood, dean of the educa- 
tors of South Dakota, one of the ablest adminis- 
trators of any city its size in the country, emi- 
nently progressive and always sanely judicious, 
will retire in the prime of life to a fruit farm 
in the State of Washington which he has long 
been developing for this purpose. The business 
and professional men and women of Deadwood 
and of the State honored him with a notable 
banquet. 
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A permanent home provided by a_ school 
community for the rural teacher is inevitable 
where a good boarding place is not easily obtain- 
able. There are many such homes already. 
There will be thousands of them. 


_Los Angeles has 530 enrolled in its Junioc 
College. There are 211 in the Junior Colleges 


of Fresno, Fullerton, Santa Monica, Long 
Beach, Santa Barbara, Auburn, Bakersfield, 
and Le Grand. 


Illinois and Iowa boy and girl farmers have 
been to Washington as prize winners in raising 
corn, tomatoes and hogs. One of the lads 
cleared $48 the past season raising ten pigs. 


The College for Teachers of the University 
of Cincinnati is in a class all by itself as a first- 
class university institution and at the same time 
a purely city institution. 

National Education Association, 


Oakla 
California, August 16 to 22. oe 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE ATTACK ON MR. MORGAN. 

The murderous attack upon Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan by the German-American Holt is a 
startling illustration of the effect of the Eu- 
ropean war upon unbalanced minds. The man 
Holt, who followed his attack with the declara- 
tion that he was “a Christian gentleman,” may 
be insane or may merely be feigning insanity ; 
but if insane there was method in his insanity 
for he went to Mr. Morgan’s home fully equipped 
not only with a revolver but with sticks of dyna- 
rite, a.d with a deliberation purpose to terror- 
we Mr. Morgan into abandoning his financing of 
British munitions and giving his influence to 
procure an embargo upon the trade in arms. 
His earlier exploit in placing a bomb in the Capi- 
tol at Washington had the same purpose of 
arousing public feeling on the pro-German side 
in the arms question. Happily, neither of the 
wounds which Mr. Morgan received was serious, 
and the damage done by the bomb in the Capi- 
tol was comparatively trifling; but both incidents 
carry their warning of the possible dangers to 
the public peace and to public or prominent men 
from cranks or enthusiasts whose minds are in- 
flamed by the war. 


ANOTHER BRYAN INDISCRETION. 

One reason for the unsatisfactory character 
of the German Lusitania note has come to light 
in the discovery that before the first American 
note regarding the Lusitania was sent, the 
Austrian ambassador at Washington had an in- 
terview with Mr. Bryan, from which he gathered 
the impression that the American note was 
meant chiefly for American consumption and did 
not mean what it seemed to mean. Mr. Bryan 
has made a statement asserting that his inter- 
view with the Austrian ambassador was misin- 
terpreted, but, as Mr. Bryan does not state ex- 
actly what it was that he said, it is impossible to 
tell how far the interpretation which the am- 
bassador put upon it, and which was promptly 


communicated to his Government and to Ger-. 


many was justified. That Mr. Bryan, at such 
a Critical moment, should have supplemented the 
official communication of the United States 
with a personal explanation of his own was a 
blazing indiscretion which will intensify the 
general relief that he is no longer in an office 
with such large capacities of mischief. 
A REVOLUTION THAT FAILED TO REVOLVE. 
The prompt action of the United States 
authorities in arresting General Victoriano 
Huerta and General Orozco at Newman, New 
Mexico, nipped in the bud what might have been 
another sanguinary revolution in Mexico. The 
movements of General Huerta have been closely 
watched since he landed in New York, and the 
suspicion entertained from the first that he 
might be contemplating an attempt to re-es- 
tablish Kimself in Mexico City was abundantly 
confirmed by the evidence which was gathered. 
It is true that when he was permitted to land, 


he took an oath that he would not do anything 
in violation of American neutrality, but a little 
thing like an oath cannot be expected to check 
the ambitions of so seasoned a revolutionist. 
There is no doubt that the movement which he 
meant to head had gained considerable head- 
way, and that some thousands of his former 
supporters were ready to follow him if he had 
once got across the border. He took his arrest 
with an air of cheerful bravado. 
WAR LOANS AND THE INTEREST RATE. 

The announcement that the new British thirty- 
year bonds to the amount of $1,250,000,000 are 
to be issued at par and are to bear four and one- 
half per cent. interest—a rate without precedent 
—suggests the difficulty which the European 
Powers are likely to experience in financing the 
huge war. The November loan of $1,750,000,000 
bore interest at three and one-half per cent. and 
was issued at ninety-five, thus netting the in- 
vestor about four per cent. Now the Govern- 
ment announces its readiness to issue four and 
one-half per cent. bonds in exchange for the 
November issue and also in exchange for’ the 
old consols. To extend the takings of the loan 
beyond the ordinary investors, the new bonds 
will be issued in denominations as low as $25; 
and the man in the street will be able to buy 
five-shilling vouchers which can later be turned 
into these bonds. With the issue of the new 
loan, the British funded debt will be twice as 
large as at the beginning of the war. Mean- 
while, the German funded debt has been nearly 
trebled, and France has borrowed $1,400,000,000. 
Surely posterity is being saddled with rather a 
heavy load. 

A MISCHIEVOUS LAW. 

The La Follette Seaman’s Act is not only 
getting the United States into serious trouble 
by reason of its conflict with the provisions of 
twenty or more treaties, but it bids fair to drive 
American shipping off the seas, if it is not re- 
pealed or radically modified. Already the Pacific 
Mail Company has found it necessary to aban- 
don its foreign service, by reason of the re- 
quirements of the law, and now the Robert 
Dollar Steamship Company, the next most suc- 
cessful and well-known American line in the 
Pacific announces that it must haul down the 
American flag, and change to a British registry, 
with headquarters at Vancouver. The particu- 
lar provision of the law which is working this 
mischief is that which requires that at least 
seventy-five per cent. of crews in ships of Ameri- 
can registry must be able to understand the 
language spoken by the officers. This shuts out 
Japanese seamen; and the net result promises 
to be a transfer of the Pacific trade to Japanese 
ships. ' 

MORE GERMAN QUIBBLING. 

The attitude of the German Government in 

the case of the American ship William P. 


[Continued om page 26.) 
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THE PAGEANT IN LOS ANGBLES 


(Continued from page 11.) 





casions, and to use its own expression—“has dis- 
covered a new spectacle.” Under the skillful 
management of George T. Winterburn of the 
Polytechnic High School, and Homer Martin of 
the Lincoln High School, the pupils of the Los 
Angeles schools provided a pageant that in 
beauty and completeness has outstripped. every 
former celebration of its kind, and is likely to be 


the talk of the Pacific slope for many a day to 
come. 


It was a colossal task to train 6,500 young 
people of sixty-seven schools to present “The 
March of Empire” in an imposing and inspiring 
manner, but this was done in a way to disarm all 
criticism and secure unrestrained delight from 
the hundreds of spectators the public 
streets or in ‘the Stadium. Beginning far back 
in the centuries. with the “festival of Pallas 
Athenas” in Greece, and the “Triumphal Pro- 
cession” of ancient Rome, the youthful actors 
traced the historic trails down through the age 
of the Celts and Moors, the Vikings and .Pil- 
grims, the Chinese and Japanese, the Indians and 
Sea-Rovers, and all the intervening days down 
to- the discovery and settlement of California, 
where—as was most natural— the Star of Em- 
pire wended its way, leading the Forty-Niners in 
their search, and rested there. 


along 


The parade 


extended over fifteen city blocks, 
and the floats 


and garments of the pageant 


makers were all historically accurate. There 
were Chinese in full Oriental costume; Greek 
maidens dancing to the Pipes of Pan; noble 


Roman patricians and gladiators accompanied by 
the captured Queen of Palmyra; Moorish chiefs, 
silk venders, water carriers, snake charmers, and 
girls of the harem; Pilgrims wending their way 
to church, each mam armed; the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin luring the children to the mountain 
cavern; Maeterlinck’s Bluebird; Indians from 
Longfellow’s. story of Hiawatha; Fairies from 
out the Shakespearean dramas; a gigantic May 
basket float filled with little folks as~- buds; 
founders of the storied Californian Missions; 
groups representing the vast wheat-fields, the 
orange groves and vine-yards of the Golden 
State; and hundreds of other features just as 
realistic and: suggestive as those just mentioned, 
all combined in making up one of the grandest 
spectacles that eye has witnessed or imagina- 
tion dreamed. 

The effect of the processional on the youthful 
participants themselves, as they trained for a 
correct representation of various lands in: ancient 
and modern: days, cannot fully be estimated— 
certainly, cannot be over-estimated; while its 
educative effect on the hundreds of thousands 
who witnessed it as spectators must have been 
of untold and unfading value as a volume-in-life 
of historic people and events. “Imagine if you 
can,” says One of the Californian prints—‘Such a 
spectacle as this!” One cannot do so, even with 
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‘imagination given freest rein. Only those who 


saw it can in 


any measure gather up the full 
meaning and poetic yalue as such a grand 
pageant. must have. We have not .the setting 


for it, suchas the land of sunshine and flowers 
and, fruits alone could give. 
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MEMORANDUM ON VISIT TO NEW PALTZ, N. Y. 


Ten years ago Myron T. Scudder, Principal of the 
New Paltz Normal School, held the first Field Day and 
Play Picnic for Ulster County. Since that time the work 
has developed until practically all of the rural schools 
in the county are taking part by following a program of 
activities throughout the year and coming to. the play 
festival in June to give a demonstration of some one or 
more of their specialties. Mr. John C. Bliss, the present 
principal of the Normal School, has taken up the work 
begun by Mr. Scudder and carried it forward with great 
success. 

This year about 3,000 were in attendance, ranging all 
the way from gray haired men and women in the vicinity 
of the eighties to babies in arms. The program 
sufficiently varied to suit the needs of 
There were comfortable seats in shady places for the 
older people and a day nursery well equipped 
ministered for the babies. 


was 
everybady. 


and ad- 


The New Paltz band furnished music throughout the 
entire day with the exercises, including the time 
parade for which the different schools furnished floats, 
extended,during the entire forenoon and aiternoon. The 
school teachers of the,county and members of the Nor- 
mal School faculty served on the various committees, and 
in the capacity of inspectors and judges for the different 
events. The young women of the Niormal School took 
charge of the kindergarten tent in which scores of little 
folks were amused during the day; the day nursery tent 
which worked to its maximum capacity; the emergency 
tent where provisions were made for those who might 
suffer accident, of which happily there were. mone; the 
slides for small children, one for boys and one for girls, 
which enjoyed “waiting lists’ from morning until night; 
and the refreshment stands from which a small 
was derived to help in meeting the 
occasion. Each young lady 
definite task but no one was more 
than one hour during the day. This distribution of work 
and responsibility enlisted the active 


noon 


income 
expenses of the 
assigned to 


was some 


asked tio serve for 


participation of 
practically everybody without being a burden to anyone. 
Several interesting devices for operating standard 
games under conditions of mon-equipment and the en- 
tire lack of the usual facilities haye been worked -.out. 
The All-Up Indian Club Race was conducted by having 
two chalk circles marked on the ground at the end of the 
course within which the runners of the different teams 
stuck sharpened sticks ipto the earth, each runner be- 
ing equipped with a stick. The return relays gathered up 
these sticks so that there was no pause in the 
to get ready for the next race. A> Nail 
Race was another interesting device, 


program 

Driving Relay 
Teams of five 
children were lined up at.the starting point and blocks of 
wiood with hammer and nails were placed at the 
end.of the course. 


other 
Each child on the team was required 
to run the length of the course, drive four nails into the 
block of wood and return to the starting mark where he 
or she “touched off” the next member of the team. Nails 
that were bent were required to be straightened and 
driven fairly into the wood. The évent was a_ most 
popular one both to contestants and to spectators. *An- 
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other event was a book balancing race in which each 
contestant balanced a book on the end of a ruler and 
carried it im this way the length of the course and across 
the finish line at the other end. Those who dropped 
their books might replace them, but must get them 
properly poised before proceeding. It was a fine exer- 
cise in body-control, and at the same time an interesting 
event. 


In the occasions held a few years ago considerable 
difficulty developed through disputes over close finishes 
in races and contested points among the different 
schools. This difficulty has been met by having all the 
competitive events between groups from the same school 
and by doing away entirely with “point trophies” to be 
won by the school scoring the greatest number of points. 
Different schools gave exhibitions in the same event, but 
in no such cases was an award made. The approval of 
the spectators seems to be sufficient stimulus for every 
school to do its best. 


The whole oceegion was one of the most delightful of 
its kind that I have ever attended. Accommodations 
were such as to make everybody comfortable, and the 
program was so arranged that interesting things were 
going on all the time. It was a quiet, orderly, but at 
the same time enthusiastic, happy crowd of people. They 
were brought together ostensibly to witness an ¢xhibi- 
tion in play by the children of the schools of the county, 
but in reality they came together as neighbors, getting 
better acquainted with each other, getting acquainted 
with the rural school teachers and the normal school 
folks, furnishing a part of the program in one way or 
another, and learning how to really play together in a 
most delightful way. The occasion is now so well es- 
tablished that I doubt not that it would go on year after 
year even though the present principal of the normal 
school should leave and another come in his place who 
took no interest in things of this kind. The arrange- 
ment of committees is such that each group is re- 
sponsible in a way for its successors for the following 
year, and plans for the mext play day are put into opera- 
tion as soon as one is over. 


June 5, 1915. Lee F. Hanmer. 
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FIRST COUNTY AND STATE 


New Brunswick, N. J., June 1, 1915. 
Editor of Journal of Education: I notice in the copy of 
Journal of Education, under date of May 27, on page 579, 
the article entitled “Flag Day,” by Jane A. Stewart. This 
article is, indeed, a valuable exercise. 
I note what is stated about the first 
flag. 


schoolhouse 


I have been indulging in the hope that it was my 
pleasure to have been the means of enabling school 
authorities to purchase flags with their public school 
funds and demand a uniform practice of maintaining 
the flag over the schools. 


Middlesex County was undoubtedly the first County 
in the state and my insistment, first in the Union, which 
had flags maintained over every schoolhouse through 
contributions. . 


I also insist that the state of New Jersey was the first 
to pass an enactment making the display of the flag on 
schoo] properties mandatory. 

H. Brewster Willis, 
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ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 
JANE A. STEWART 


Allegheny College now comes to the front 
among Pennsylvania’s higher educational insti- 
tutions and makes its bow as a centenarian. This 
state has forty-two colleges and universities 
among whom Allegheny stands seventh in point 
of years, its seniors being the University of 
Pennsylvania founded in 1740, at Philadelphia; 
the Moravian College and Seminary for Women, 
Bethlehem, 1742; Washington and Jefferson 
College, at Washington, 1780; the University of 
Pittsburgh, 1786; Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
1783; and the Moravian College for men, at 
Bethlehem, 1807. 


Allegheny is the only Methodist co-educational 
college in Pennsylvania, where half the colleges 
are for men, and eight are women’s colleges. 


In point of attendance Allegheny with about 
500 students ranks about half way down in the dis- 
tinguished line which is led by such big educa- 
tional institutions as the Universities of Pennsyl- 
vania and Pittsburg, Pennsylvania State College 
and Temple University with their student bodies 
running up into the thousands. 


In its hundred years, however, Allegheny has 
reached a commendable plane of usefulness and 
power; and it is making its centennial the start- 
ing point for a new development in every line. 


President William Henry Crawford has done 
much for the material prosperity and scholastic 
prestige of the college. 


Allegheny now has a plant aggregating in 
value a million dollars; a library of 30,000 vol- 
umes; and its annual income from all sowrces 
now totals about $200,000. 


+ a +. -# ” 

EFFICIENCY SCORE CARD 
Measure the children’s activities by use of this score 
card, for a month, or better for a year, in several or all 


subjects and learn what per cent. of efficiency they are 
realizing in them. 





Use one hundred as highest mark lin each subject, each 
month. Figure ratings in the usual way. Divide the 
total points for a number of months, in a subject by the 
number of months, to obtain the monthly average in that 
subject. 

Add together these monthly averages, and divide their 
sum by the number of subjects taken, for the general 
average in all subjects for the entire time. 

The result will give the number of points per one hun- 
dred: i. e., per cent., record of the child in general 
efficiency. ¥ 

SOME SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITION. 

“Ifow I Passed the Month of January or February, 
etc.” 

“The Year 191—.” ah 

“My Work and Play in Recent Months.” 

“Value of the Efficiency Score Card Plan.” 

“My Best Reading.” a 

“Friend Making and Friend Keeping.” 

“Story of a Freight Car.” 

“My Favorite Studies.” ‘ 

Games, Books and Recreations, . ; 
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“Earning and Spending.” 
“My Heroes and Heroines.” 
“Thrift.” 


Revornd- 68s... 68d. NIE 


. Age...Grade.. 
-» Town .. 
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> All Subjects 
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Score on apes of 100 28 Gen. Ave. Points 
| perfect mark. (or Fer Cent.) for 
All Bubjects. 


—Educational Bureau, Billerica, Mass. 
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IS OR ARE? 


Apropos of the recent reference in the Journal to the 
question whether the United States “is” or “are,” it may 
be proper to point out that, as we believe, the govern- 
ment has officially directed that all its employees in their 
correspondence should use the “is” form, But is not 
this a question more of political doctrine than of gram- 
mar? The centralist, who believes in a strong, federated 
government, subconsciously stresses the “United” and 
says the “United States is,” while the States-Rights man 
(or what is left of him after the Civil War) tends to 
emphasize the “States” part and writes “are?” The 
writer, for one, prefers the “is” form, as laying stress 
upon the fact that we are one people, a unified nation, 
though not an aggregate of serfs. 


C. A. S. Dwight, 





Oak Bluffs, Mass. 
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FLY LITERATURE* 


Following is a list of bulletins on the house fly and its 
dangers, which may be secured free of charge by writing 
the various State Boards of Health, Experiment Sta- 
tions, etc.:— 

“The House Fly as a Disease Carrier and How Con 
trolled.”—State Board of Health, Hartford, Conn. 

“The House Fly,” publication 77—State Board of 
Health, Tallahassee, Florida. 

“Fly Bulletin,” Vol. 8, No. 4—State Board of Health, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

“The Plague of Flies and Mosquitoes,” Special Bulle- 
tin No. 11. 

“Vital Statistics,” Vol, 27, No. 6. 

“How Long Shall We Eat Together,” Vol. 28, No, 4— 
State Board of Health, Raleigh, N. C. 

“The Common Fly—How it Develops, 
be Destroyed, and How to Destroy It,” 
State Board of Health, Harrisburg, Pa. 

“House Flies,” Vol. 6, No. 3—State Board of Health, 
Austin, Texas. 

“The Wary House Fly,” Vol. 
of Health, Richmond, Va. 

“Flies and Diarrheal Diseases,” No. 79—Bureau of 
Public Health and Hygiene, New York, N. Y, 

“Protection of Massachusetts Dairies from Flies,” 
Cir. No. 10—Staté Board of Agriculture, Boston, Mass 

“The House Fly,” Entomological Cir. No. 25—State 
Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 


“The House Fly and Its Relation to Public Health,” 


Why it Must 
Bul. No, 23— 


5, No. 6—State Board 


Bul. No. 215—Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Berkeley, California. 
“Flies and Their Control,” Bul. No. 48—Agricultural 


Experiment Station, University Farm, Minn. 

“How to Suppress House Flies,” Press Bul. No. 23— 
Agricultural Experiment Station, West Raleigh, N. C. 

“Insect Pests of the Household,” Bul. 253—Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 

“The House or Typhoid Fly,” Vol. 2, No. 3—Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Kingston, R. I. 

“House Flies,” Bul. 459. 

“The Migratory Habit of House Fly Larva,” Bul. 14— 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

“House Flies and How They Spread Disease,” By C. 
G. Hewitt—Price, $0.40—Published by Putnam’s Sons, 
New York City, N. Y. 

“The House Fly,’—By L. O. Howard—Price $1.60. 

Published by Frederick A. Stokes Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

“The Reduction of Domestic Flies,’—By Edward H. 
Ross—Price $1.50. Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


*List prepared by International Harvester Co., Chicago. 
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A Herdsman on the lonely mountain tops, 

Such intercourse was his, and in this sort 

Was his existence oftentimes possessed. 

O then how beautiful, how bright, appeared 

The written promise! Early had he learned 

To reverence the volume that displays 

The mystery, the life which cannot die; 

But in the mountains did he feel his faith. 

All things responding to the writing, there 

Breathed immortality, revolving life 

And greatness still revolving; infinite: 

There littleness was not; the least of things 

Seemed infinite; and there his spirit shaped 

Her prospects, nor did he believe,—he saw. 
“The Excursion.”—William Wordsworth. 











TYPES OF TEACHING. By Lida B. Earhart, Ph. 
D. Introduction by Henry Suzzallo. Cloth. 27 pp. 
Price, $1.25. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 

A new book on teaching, today, must be different. 
There are, probably, a thousand persons who would 
like to write a book on teaching who think they have 
something to say and who cannot understand why pub- 
lishers hesitate, or, if published, why buyers hesitate. 
There have been so many books of this class, so many 
recent books of this class that one must be different 
in order to attract either publisher or reader. Dr. Ear- 
hart’s book is different. It is a specific study of each phase 
of classroom procedure and the presentation is from a 
new angle. It is a classroom book primarily. At the 
close of each chapter is a group of exercises to focus the 
student-teacher’s attention upon that about which he has 
been studying, with a view to so clarifying his thoughts 
that he can state clearly what he should do, how he 
should do it and when and why he should do it. The 
language is sufficiently unusual fo make it catchy, as for 
instance, “the arousal of appreciation.” There is nothing 
revolutionary or evolutionary in the content or treat- 
ment, but it is unusually suggestive, often inspirational 
and always helpful. 


CLARK’S GRADED WRITING TEXY BOOKS. 
Books One, Two, Three. Book One, $1.60 per dozen; 
Book Two, $1.25 per dozen; Book Three, sixty cents 
per dozen. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. 
The writing book will be with us as long as good 

writing has to be secured. It is interesting to see with 

what zeal the writing book has been dispensed with and 
with what regularity it reappears, improved by the new 
demands made upon it. 

Albert W. Clark’s “Graded Writing Text Books,” are 
a revelation of the possibilities of attaining good writing 
skill and establishing an artistic individuality with ade- 
quate personal pride in one’s penmanship to make the 
writing good in all exercises. 

Penmanship as ‘trick work is amusing but not educa- 
tionally satistactory. There must be a personal interest 
in one’s penmanship which will create pride in it so 
that one takes pains to write everything well. 
_ A good penman never does slovenly or careless writ- 
ing any more than a good carpenter botches work with 
a saw or chisel because he is in haste. 

Mr. Clark’s scheme worked out through his eight 
books, of which three are already prepared, aims at 
something higher than trick work, aims at the develop- 
ment of skall in penmanship as a personal art. He has 


the highest science of the past with the inspiration of 
specializing. 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND GERMANY. By 
Frederick W. Roman, Professor of Economics in 
Syracuse Uniyersity. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 12 mo. pp. 382. Price, $1.50. 

A masterly treatment, chiefly historical in char- 
acter, of a class of schools in this country and Ger- 
many that are commanding more and more atten- 
tion in education circles both here and there. Its 
nearly 400 pages are simply packed with information 
regarding these schools, .»by. means of which com- 
parisons of aim and method and efficiency can 
readily be made, and this with great ease. The au- 
thor has had the privilege of attendance upon and 
graduation from Berlin University, which has given 
him the opportunity of knowing well the German 
system of industrial education. so that he can speak 
as an expert about it. At the same time he as an 
American instructor is well-versed in our American 
schools of the same type, and thus is able to speak 
intelligently of them. The author is therefore ably 
furnished with facts, to which attention of all in- 
terested in the subject is confidently called. The 
ground he covers is altogether too large to be con- 
sidered in a few lines of review that our space per- 
mits. But it may be said without fear of challenge 
that it is a work that is at once complete in in- 
formation, and trustworthy in its conclusions; just 
such a work that numbers of teachers in industries 
and economics will wish to have. 
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RIVENBURG’S REVIEW OF ALGEBRA. By 
Romeyn Henry Rivenburg, A. M., head of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics, The Peddie Institute, Hights- 
town, N. J. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 80 pages. Price, 36 cents. 

The book is what its title signifies. It is a means of 
reviewing Algebra by touching all the high places with 
an emphasis that makes every point clear and every pro- 
cess so vivid, that it will stay by and be available when 
needed in a college entrance examination. In_ thirty-six 
lessons—a cent a lesson—it makes one sure of his 
knowledge of what he has mastered laboriously. There 
are twenty-three pages of complete examination 
papers in Algebra by twelve leading American univer- 
sities. 

RATIONAL ATHLETICS FOR BOYS. By 
pal, School 33, Bronx, New York, Boston: 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 125 pages. 
cents. 

Here is a system of physical training which is 
promised to “make the period for exercise more popular 
than any ther, and which practically eliminates the re- 
quest to be excused from ‘gym.’” It is by an apparently 
arduous lover of athletics, and has grown out of a long 
experience on the field of sports, where by close obser- 
vation he has come to know what boys are capable of 
doing, and also to divine the best method for them to 
adopt. It is a very carefully prepared little work, pleas- 
antly illustrated, and likely to be accepted in many of its 
plans as a guide to teachers of boys in their play-life. 
The author claims that his system has led the school en- 
rollment from a pitiable percentage of sixteen participat- 
ing to a percentage of eighty. And there is no ground 
for distrusting his claims. It is a most interesting work 
on a widely popular theme. 


THE MEANING OF DREAMS. By Isador H. Coriat, 
M. D., Boston City Hospital. Boston: Little, Brown 
Company. Cloth. 194 pages. Price, $1.00 net. 

No volume of Little, Brown’s Mind and Health 
Series probably will be more popular than Dr. Co- 
riat’s book on dreams. Dr. Coriat’s work as specialist 
in nervous diseases at the Boston City Hospital has 
marked him as an eminent authority. The public is 
fortunate to have some of the results of his work put 
in shape for popular reading. No experience so com- 
mon to nearly everyone is so little understood as 
dreaming is. Dr. Coriat finds every dream full of 
meaning and serving a distinct purpose. His theories 
are easily grasped as they are explained by his 


Princi- 
> 


16 mo. Price. 99 


chapters on dream analysis. He stresses the value 

of dreams in treating nervous disorders. Among the 

most interesting chapters are those on_ typical 

dreams, the mechanism of dreams and _ prophetic 

dreams. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY: By Philip Lake. Cam- 
bridge (Eng.): The University Press. 8vo. Cloth. Il- 


lustrated. 344 pp. Price, $2.00. 

This is one of the most exhaustive and most masterly 
treatises on Physical Geography that we have seen. It 
is divided into three sections, each section containing 
several chapters. Section I treats of the “Atmosphere. 
Section II of the Ocean. Section III of the Land. Take 
Section II and we shall find everything about the oceans, 
their salinity, their temperature, their waves and tides, 
their currents, the deposits on their floor, and their coral 
reefs and islands—a comprehensive study. Then the 
illustrations are both numerous and most helpful. There 
are twenty-four series of plates, giving views of cloud 
formations, sea-caves, a Himalayan glacier, the lava-flow 
of Kilanea, etc., etc. Then scattered through the text 
are no less than 165 figures, of—for instance—the delta 
of the Nile, the gorge of Niagara, chalk-hills, an artesian 
well, and hundreds of other picture sketches. The maps 
at the end of the volume describe isobars, isotherms, 
rainfall, and other features. The entire book reveals the 
almost endless researches of a gifted mind to master and 
describe the theme of Physical Geography. 

DICTATION DAY BY DAY. A Modern Spelier. By 
Kate Van Wagenen, Principal School No. 53, Man- 
hattan, New York. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 12mo. Cloth. 134 pp. Price, 24 cents. | 
An ingenious and very suggestive speller for use im 

the seventh and eighth grades, in which exercises im 
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dictation are given, and by underscoring. certain words 


in the paragraphs exercises in spelling are added. The 


paragraphs are gathered "from many of the best writ- 
ers, are in the main brief enough to prevent weariness 
on the scholar’s part, and contain facts and thoughts 
from poetry and prose, the beauty and force of which 
are likely to linger in the pupils’ memory. It is a dis- 
tinctly new plan to aid the little people in their spell- 
ing, and we should think will be widely welcomed by 
teachers. 


THE WEAVER’S CHILDREN. A ‘true Story of 
Pioneering Times. By Eva Wilkins. American 
Book’ Company: New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 36 cents. J 
An exceedingly captivating story for children mak- 
ing vivid valuable history and. all with a __ patriotic 


flavor and inspiration. It is just the kind of a book that 
children should read. We have had all too little in 
school that glorifies laboring people in the history of 
our country. If there were no other reason for put- 
ting this book into the schools, and there are many, it 
should be put there because it ennobles labor. Songs of 
labor are all right but labor with the fascination of 
history is much more significant. All honor to author 
and publisher. They have done their part, now let 
school boards do their part promptly. 


FAMOUS DAYS AND DEEDS IN HOLLAND AND 
BELGIUM. By Charles Morris, author of “His- 
torical Tales,” etc. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott 
Company. 12 mo. Cloth, Illustrated. 348 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

A readable history of the Low Countries, from 
their earliest days to the present pitiable condition 
of Belgium with its story of Louvafn and other fine 
cities destroyed, and its people fugitives from the 
German arms. In it one meets with the Roman con- 
querors first, the Duke of Alva—the cruel Spanish 
conquistadore, the Prince of Orange, the brave de- 
fender of his country, Prince of Nassau, the Sieges 
of Antwerp, Haarlem, and Maestrich, how Leyden 
was saved by the sea, and hundréds of other interest- 
ing facts pertaining to the Netherlands. The author’s 
style is at once thorough, simple, and graphic. 
Nothing worth narrating is overlooked by_ him. 
There are sixteen handsome illustrations, copies of 
famous pictures by eminent Dutch painters. It is a 
work worthy of a place in one’s historical library. 


PRACTICAL PROGRAMS FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS. 
By Alice Hazen Cass. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. Cloth. 168 pp. Price, 75 cents. i 
This is a valuable compilation of study subjects for 

women’s clubs and similar organizations. We can con- 

ceive that such a work would prove acceptable to num- 
bers of women whose duties may be to prepare programs 
jn advance for their club meetings. But its highest value 
will probably be in rendering assistance to those resident 


in rural districts, such as may not have a wealth of in- 
formation at command. The work suggests programs 
on Home Economics, Social Philanthropy, Education, 


Public Health, Art, Music, Travel, etc., with a list of 
books of reference on each program suggested. The 
author reveals great capability in her suggestions, and 
will doubtless earn—as she merits—the gratitude of 
numbers of women—and men also—for the help she 
affords in planning subjects for essays, debates, or a 
symposium. 


GERMAN READER FOR BEGINNERS. By Martin 


H. Haertel, University of Wisconsin. Boston: Ginn 
& Co. Cloth, Illustrated. 240 pages. Price, 60 cents. 
This is a collection of nine. marchen and fourteen 


poems, the prose selections chosen from such writers 
as Andersen, Grimm, Baumbach and MoOrike, and the 
verse from Goethe, Uhland, Heine, Chamisso and 
others. The book is intended for use in the second 
term of the first year or in the second year of high 
school ‘German. The language of the fairy tales has 
been painstakingly simplified so as to avoid obsolete 
words and constructions which would prove stumbling 
blocks to the beginner. 








YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL You 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarti 

ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
ymailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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In, addition. to..a.vocabulary, Professor Haertel has 
provided a series of thirty-eight word lists for vocab- 
ulary drill, and for a number ofvexercises based on the 
text containing. material for oral or written pfactice. 
The illustrations are reproductions of pen and ink draw- 
ings. 


EUGENICS. _ By Edgar Schuster of 
Baltimore, Md,: Warwick and York. 
pp. 263. Price, 40 cents. 

Those who are interested in this comparatively 
new line of study will find much in this work of 
Dr. Schuster to awaken ‘thought and stimulate re- 
search. The author advocates this study as a road 
to increased happiness of the human race. and as a 
means of preventing much unnecessary misery. The 
goal of the ancient Greeks in their study of this 
theme was largely patriotic, viz. to increase the 
commercial and fighting eficiency of the nation. 
Only incidentally does our author allude to this. 
Race imiprovement, larger freedom from life's ills, 
the increase of human happiness, are in his view of 
larger importance today. Mendel and his studies in 
heredity are especially and forcefully ‘treated, and 
are explained by tables as well as striking illustra- 
tions from Naturé. The volume is well worth 
reading. 


Oxford, Eng. 
16 mo. Cloth. 


METHODS IN PLANT HISTOLOGY. By Charles 
J. Chamberlain, Ph. D. Chicago: Chicago University 
Press. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $2.25 net. Postage 
extra weight three pounds. 

The study of plants today is as far above that of even 
forty years ago as travel by automobile is beyond that 
of the horse car of that period. And every decade adds 
to the perfection in detail as much as each year adds to 
the perfection of the automobile. The seli starter, self 
lighter, appliance for power-pumping in tire-filling are 
no greater advance than is the modern use of paraffin 
and the photomicrograph in botanical study. 

This really great work of Professor Chamberlain of 
the University of Chicago whieh places in the hands of 
the botanist the latest methods in plant study, makes 
possible high skill where without such definite directions 
he would be a blunderer. This third edition succeeding 
the second of ten years ago, has so much information, is 
so-much more complete as to be virtually a new book, 
leaving that of ten years ago a ‘mere suggestion of the 
science of plant histology of today. 


“The Young and Field ~ ae! Readers.” (Book Five.) By E. 
F. tonne: and W. Tr. Field. rice, 0c.—‘Psychology of igh 
School subjects.” By C. H. Juddand 8. C. Parker. ice, $1.50. 
—The Essentials of Agriculture.’ By H. J. Waters. Price, $1.25. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘Profitable Vocations for Boys." By Weaver and Byler. New 
York: A. 8. Barnes Co 

“Methods in Plant mines? By C. J. Chamberlain, 
$2.25. Chicago: University o = Press, 

“Teaching to Read.” By N. E. Turner. Price, $1.00.—Peter 
and Polly in sw oe By Rose Lucia.—‘‘Robbin’s New Piane 
Geometry.” By E. R. Roboins. New York: American Book Co. 

‘An Introduction to General Geography.’’ By A. A. Golding. 
Cambridge: University Press. 

“Life and Manners,” Zt F. J. Gould.—“Ideal Catholic Readers 





Price, 


—First Reader and Second Reader.’’ By A Sister of St. J h.— 

_“Stories for Young Hearts and Minds. By F.J. Gould. Price, sc. 
New York: The Macmilian Company. 

“School mo on By Leo Burgerstein. Translated By Steven 
son and Von Des Osten. Price, $1.00. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 

“Wage Worth of School Training.” By A. C. Hedges. Price, 


$2.00.—"*"New York City: Teachers Col 

“The Polly Page Cam ing Club.” I. L, Forrester. Price, 
$1.00.—““Manual of Stories.” By W. Forbush. .Vrice, $1.50. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co 

‘,Bible Stories and Poems."" By Wilber F. Crafts. Price, $1.00. 
— Illustrated Bible Selections Commissions: 206 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C 

“Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century.”’ Edited By W. H. 
Durham. Price, $1.75. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

“Thoughts on Business.” By W.P. Warren. Price, $1.00 
Chicago: Forbes & Co. 

‘‘Laboulaye’s Contes Bleus.” Edited by Merryweather and Nick- 
olson. Price, 50c.—“Carlyle’s Essay on Burns.” Edited By W. 
Farrand, Price, 30c. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“Chicago Public School Spelling Book (Grades 4, 5, 6,7, and 8.)’’ 
Chicago: Board of Education. 

“Graded Language Exercises.’’—“Reading, Conversation, Com- 
position.” By J. O. Williams. Chicago: Laird and Lee. 

“Short Stories.” Selected and Edited By L. B. Moulton. Price, 
40c.—"*Selections from American Poetry. Edited By F. H. Law. 
Price, “5c.—**Reading in the Primary Grades.” By Francis Jen- 
kins. Price, 60c. Boston: Houghton Mifflia & Co. 

“Caesar's Galite War,” Edited By Towle and Jenkins.—‘Days 
with Uncle Jack (PartIl.)” By J. W. Davis. Buston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

“How to Use New Thought in Home Life.” By Elizabeth Towne. 

“Price, $1.00.—‘: Money Talks in Four Parts."’ By Eleanor Bal- 


e of Columbia University 


dwin. Holyoke Mass.: The Elizabeth Towne Co. 
“Morning Exercises for all the Year.” By J. C. Sindelar. Chi- 
cago: Beckley-Cardy Co. 
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Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 
7-28: Summer School for Sapervisors 
and Teachers of Music, Drawing 


and Writing. Eastern Session, 
a Seminary, Auburndale, 
ass. 


28-August 1: National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools. N. 
B. Young, Tallahasee, Fla. 


28-August 6: Conterence of Mothers’ 


Congress Club and of Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, in  con- 
nection with Summ.r School, 


Newark, Delaware, State m- 
missioner of Education, Charles A. 
Wagner, Dover, Delaware. 


AUGUST. 


2-7: American Association for the 

Advancement of Science. San 
Francisco, Stanford University 
and University of California. 


11-13: Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations, Oakland, Calitornia. J. L. 
Hills, Vermont Experiment Sta- 
tion, Burlington, Vt., sec’y. 


14-21: League of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. ad California. Miss 
Estelle Hutchins, 1008 German 


street. Erie, Penn., sec’y. 


36-22: National Educational Asso- 
ciation, Oakland, California. 
Durand W. Springer, sec’y. 


16-23: International Students’ Re- 
union. Berkeley, California. Vern 
Smith, University of California, 
Berkeley, sec’y. 


18-20: School Garden Association of 
America. Oakland. Earl L. Fin. 
ney, supervisor of school gardens, 
St. Paul, Minn., sec’y. 


18-21: International Kindergarten 
Union. Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. Miss May Murray, editor, 
Kindergarten Review, Springfield, 
Mass., sec’y. 

18-20: National Council of Teachers’ 
of English. Oakland. James F. 

Hosic, Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Ill. secretary. 

20: State and National Club Leaders. 
Oakland. O. H. Benson, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Department o1 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
chairman. 

23-24: American School Peace 
League. Oakland, Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough 
street. Boston. sec’y. 

23: National Association of Teachers 


Agencies. Oakland. B. F. Clark, 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, sec’y. 


24: National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Oakland. Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 
910 Loan and Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., sec’y. 


26: Association of State Superinten- 


dents. Uakland. Thomas E. 
Finnegan, Albany, N. Y., chair- 
man. 


26: National Association for the 
Study and Education of Exce 
tional Children, Oakland. M. P. 
Groszmann, Plainfield, N. J., edu- 
cational director. 


27-28: Americun Home Economics 
Association. Oakland. Anna Bar- 
rows. Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, N. Y., sec’y. 


27-29: Religious eee ae’ 


tion Oakland. H. F. rat Sg 
South Michigan avenue, icago, 
Ill., sec’y. 


80-31: National Association of State 
Universities. Oakland. President 
Guy Potter Benton, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, sec’y 


SEPTEMBER. 


4-6: Intercollegiate Socialist Society 
Conference. Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Miss Louise Adams Grout, 154 
Newbury street, Boston, corres- 
ponding sec’y. 


23-October 2: American Educational 
and Vocational Conference. Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City. A. D. 
V. Storey, Hotel Biltmore, sec’y. 


OCTOBER. 


15-16: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association. Newark. H. J. Neal, 
Bridgeton, sec’y. 


15-16: Eastern Division Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Charleston. 
Co. Supt. L. Fowkes, Taylor- 
ville; Miss May Douthit, Shelby- 
ville, secretary. 


17: National Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations. Oakland 
California. Walter W. Reming- 
ton, East Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, sec’y. 


17-18: National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Oakland. Principal 
Jesse B. Davis, Central High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
sec’y. 


18: National Assetiation of State 
Supervisors and Inspectors of 
Rural Schools. Oakland. Rura 
School Supervisor C F. Brown, 


Baton Rouge, La., sec’y. 


28-29: Maine Teachers’ Association. 
Bangor. Harold A. Allan, 
Augusta, sec’y. 


28-30: Vermont State Teachers’ 
sociation, Rutland. 
S. Woodruff, St. 
Miss’ Etta 
sec’y. 


As- 
Miss Caroline 
Johnsbury, pres.; 
Franklin, Rutland, 


NOVEMBER. 


4-6: Colorado Teachers’ Association. 
Denver. W. W. Remington, 239 


Century Bidg., Denver, editor. 


4-6: Iowa State Teachers’ 
tion. Des Moines, 
sec’y. 


Associa 
O. E. Smith, 


5: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. Pres. Walter Sayward, 
Haverhill, secretary, William F., 
Eldredge, Rockport. 


22-24: Montana State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Great Falls. Dr. W. 
W. Kemp, Missouia, pres.; H. H. 
Swain, Helena, sec’y. 


24-26: Teachers sey 4 North 
Carolina. Raleigh. Sams, 
State Department a Pabis In- 
struction, Raleigh, sec’y. 


DECEMBER. 


27-29: New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. H, J. 
Neal, Bridgeton, sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


UXBRIDGE. Superintendent 
Charles L. Judkins of the Barre- 
Hardwick-Petersham School district 
has been elected superintendent of 
Uxbridge-Douglas district. The 
salary is $1,700. 

BOSTON. Governor Walsh has 
appointed Rev. James Chalmers, one 
of Fitchburg’s most public spirited 
men, as a member of the State Board 
of Education. 

William B. Snow, master of 
languages at the English High 
School and who has been virtually 
the assistant to Principal John F, 
Casey for the past ten years, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Casey, who, after more than 
forty years’ service in the public 
schools of the city, retires with a 
pension and the honorary title of 
principal emeritus. 

NORTH ADAMS. At the latest 
meeting of the Houghton Parent- 
Teacher Association in the school 
auditorium one of the domestic 
science teachers, Miss Elizabeth 
O’Hearn, gave a talk on meats, illus- 
trated by charts and a quarter of 
beef sent to the school by Armour 
& Co. Following the talk the 
seventh grade girls gave an _ enter- 
tainment. 

SOUTH HADLEY 
Charles B. Sylvester formerly prin- 
cipal of the local high school, who 
left last year to accept the principal- 
ship of the high school in Turner 
Falls, has been re-elected principal at 
South Hadley and will begin his 
duties in September. 


FALLS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HAMPTON FALLS. The In- 
tercollegiate Socialist Society is 
planning a Labor Day Conference, to 
be held here Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday, September 4, 5, and 6. 

This Conference will consider the 
relation of Socialism to Peace, and 
will also deal, among other things, 
with the fundamentals of Socialism, 
the ethical phases of Socialism and 
the Socialist remedy for unemploy- 
ment. During the Conference op- 
portunity will be given for recreation 
at Hampton Beach and other places 
of interest. Among those who will 
take part in the Conference are: 
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hn Spargo, Professor Vida _D. 
we agg William English Walling, 
Professor Ellen Hayes, J. G, Phelps 
Stokes, Rose Pastor Stokes, Jessie 
W. Hughan and Juliet S. Poyntz, ~1t 


is expected that several others, 
among them Norman. Angell, 
Florence Kelley, Professor Emily 


G. Balch, etc., will also speak. 


es 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The largest num- 
ber of degrees in its history were 
granted at the 147th commencement 
exercises of Brown University. 
First degrees were awarded to 185 
students, liberal degrees of A. B. and 
Ph. B. to 125 men and to forty-one 
students of the Women’s College, and 
the degree of Sc. B., to nineteen men. 

Honorary degrees were bestowed 
on President John H. Finley, ofthe 
University of the State of New York, 
Albany; President Henry N. Mac- 
Cracken, of Vassar College; Dr. Tal- 
cott Williams, of the Pulitzer School 
of Journalism, Columbia_ University, 
and Professor Walter C. Bronson, 
Brown University. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NORWICH. Poultney Bigelow, 
the distinguished author and traveler 
and a Free Academy graduate of the 
1878 class, was the principal speaker 
at the annual meeting of the Academy 
Alumni Association June 21. His 
subject was “Education in Berlin and 
Norwich—Prussia vs. Connecticut as 
Alma Mater. Principal H. A. Tirrell 
announced that there would be only 
one change in the teaching force. 
Miss Elsie Peck is to be succeeded 
by Miss Eleanor F. Canty as teacher 
of bookkeeping and _ stenography. 
Miss Canty was graduated in the 
class of 1914. For the nominating 
committee George A. Keppler made 
report advising the re-election of the 
present officers and this was carried 
out as follows: president, Joseph T. 


Fanning; vice-president, was | 
Brown; secretary, Walter E. Gilbert; 
assistant secretary, Miss Louise C. 


Howe; treasurer, Guy B. Dolbeare. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIO 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. “The Gary 
system as applied here has relieved 
us of our former troubles. The 
children are getting better education 
and better play facilities. Part time 
has ended and the building now is 
adequate. If New York City adopted 
the Gary system the part time prob- 
lem and many other troubles might 
immediately disappear,” Principal 
Mrs. Alice E. B. Ritter of Public 
School No. 89, Flatbush, said last 
week :— 

Last fall Public School No. 89 was 
full of trouble. It is listed as a 
twenty-seven classroom school house, 
and looks big from the street, a fine, 
substantial red brick building of three 
stories and basement and having a 
frontage of about 200 feet. Three 
years ago the number of classes using 
the building was twenty-nine and the 
register 1,291. But the district is 
growing fast and last fall there were 
forty-one classes, fourteen on part 
time, and the parents were in, revolt, 
agitating to the Board of Education 
for fourteen portable buildings to be 
delivered at once and a $200,000 addi- 


STATES. 
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tion as-soon as possible. 

President Churchill instead sent 
down William Wirt, superintendent 
of Schools for Gary, Ind., who. has 
been employed by Board of Edu- 
cation to demonstrate the Gary sys- 
tem here. .Mr. Wirt, with the hearty 
co-operation. of Principal Ritter, 
settled the troubles of Public School 
No. 89 apparently. 

Under the old program twelve 
of the classes representing the upper 
grades were on full time, having the 
exclusive use of twelve of the class- 
rooms. 

The remaining twenty-eight classes 
were organized in two groups at four- 
teen classes, and were accommodated 
in the remaining fourteen classrooms, 
small auditorium and five cellar 
rooms. 

Mr. Wirt’s new program provided 
forty-two classes treated as duplicate 
schools of twenty-one classes each: 
These are designated as Schools X 
and Y. Each of the duplicate schools 
is in three divisions of seven classes 
each, viz., I., sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades; II, third, fourth and 
fifth grades; III, first and second 
grades. 


From 8.30 to 9.20 a. m. the X school 
is in twenty-one classrooms plodding 
away at arithmetic; from 9.20 to 10.10 
it is in classrooms at language. From 
10.10 to 11 division No. 1 is at general 
exercise; division No. 3, play and 
physical training; No. 2, special work, 
From 11 to 12 X school struggles 
with luncheon. At 12 it assembles 
in classrooms for reading, which lasts 
till 1, then it takes up history and 
geography, lasting till 1.50. Srane 
1.50 at 2.40, division No. 3 is at 
general exercises: No. 2 at play and 
physical training; No. 1 at. special 
work. From 2.40 to 3.30 No. 2 is at 
general exercise; No. 3, play, physics, 
trigonometry; No. 1, special work. 
Between 3.30 and 4.30 No, 1 is at play 
and physics and trigonometry. This 
gives the pupils 1,050 minutes a week 
devoted to academic studies, 250 in 
auditorium and 500 in manual work, 
exercise and play. 

Need for the proposed portable 
building has been wiped out, and in 
place of the proposed addition, to 
cost $200,000. Mr. Wirt asks that 
the Board of Education:— 

1. On the site now owned by the 
city adjacent to the present building 
erect a building containing a gym- 
nasium, swimming pool and branch 
of the public library. 

2. Equip the auditorium with a 


suitable platform, stereopticon and 
motion picture machine. 
Equip two class rooms for 


science laboratories, two class rooms 
for drawing studios and one class 
room for music studio. 

_4. Provide wardrobe accommoda- 
tions for sixteen extra classes. 

5. Equip each class room for use 
by two teachers. 

6. Purchase of remainder of block 
for permanent playground. (Esti- 
mated cost, exclusive of playground, 
$40,000.) 

Public School No. 89 has a good 
kitchen, where the older girls are tak- 
ing domestic science, but not pre- 
cisely as elsewhere. In cooking, for 
instance, instead of each girl making 
a little dab of something, she is one 
of a group cooking in quantities 
enough for twenty or less. Lunch is 
served at the school to twenty 
teachers and forty children. The 
domestic science class prepares and 
serves the lunch. Cereals, scalloped 


potatoes, cakes,  spagetti,_ salads, 
desserts all are made in quantities, 
The girls learn better this way and 
are enthusiastic. 

shop, where 


T have. a- 
= done, but it 


Sood 
plenty of work is bei 
is pe & a beginning. anual work 
will be extended if Mr. Wirt’s 4 
gram is carried out. There will be a 


printing and a carpentry shop. The 
school now a collection of 1,000 
stereopticon slides, which are of 


value in auditorium teaching. 

t is to have a large library. 
Another thing the school has is one 
of the best and largest school gardens 
in the city. Two hundred of the boys 
now have individual beds in it and 
more Of the beds will be prepared 
later. This garden began April 6. 
The soil was very bad and the boys 
with great energy scoured the neigh- 
borhood for topsoil, which they 
brought to the garden in their bar- 
rows. Miss Minna R. Streich is the 
teacher. of gardening. She is on duty 
all day long.and the boys come to her 
aclass at atime. All the work on 
his own particular bed is done by the 
boy who owns it. The beds are 
numbered. In the individual beds 
vegetables are being grown—beans, 

peas, lettuce, carrots, corn, etc. 


SILVER CREEK. The Babcock 
School was open to the public one 
June Sunday from 12 noon until 3 
p. m., so that all parents and patrons 
had an opportunity to visit the annual 
exhibit of school work. More than 
125 viewed the exhibit. So many per- 
sons who are deeply interested in 
school work have no time to visit 
school except on Sunday, that the 
idea of a Sunday opening was a splen- 
did success. 


FREDONIA. The Chatauqua 
County Agricultural Fair, under 
perintendents J. N. Palmer, L.. W. 


Swain, W. B. Blaisdell of Fredonia, 


N. L. Engelhardt of Dunkirk and 
Bell Willson of Silver Creek, will 


have contests to interest all the chil- 
dren of the county. Prizes will be 
awarded for all sorts of vegetables, 
flowers, for all sorts of domestic 
science and industrial school work, 
and for general school work. 

The fair will be held from August 
31 to September 3. 


—_—_— 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HARRISBURG. Governor Brum- 
baugh approved several educational 
bills, among which are the follow- 
ing:— 

Amending the school code to 
vide for the certification by county 
superintendents of pupils attending 
high school in neighboring districts. 

Providing that “Bird Day” shall be 
incorporated with “Arbor Day.” 

Making incompatible the offices of 
councilmen and _ school directors in 
municipalities. 

Resolution authorizing an inquiry 
into the advisability of a state educa- 
tional building at Harrisburg. 

Providing that county commis- 
sioners may furnish school superin- 
tendents with telephone, typewriter 
and stenographer. 

Amending the school code to pro- 


pro- 


vide for the condemnation of 
property by state normal schools. 
SCRANTON. Scranton has been 


selected by the State Board of Educa- 
tion as one of six cities in Pennsyl- 


vania where a summer training 
school for teachers will be estab- 
lished. The school will be for the 
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purpose of qualifying teachers to 
take up the work outlined in the Cox 
child labor bill, effective January 1, 
1916. The bill provides for eight 
hours of schooling per week of. all 
minors between fourteen and sixteen 
years, the eight thours to be counted 
in the maximum employment of fifty- 
one hours per week. 

Every firm or corporation employ- 
ing minors between fourteen and six- 
teen years old, will be compelled to 
make arrangements for their school- 
ing after the first of next year. Be- 
cause of the necessity of a _ large 
number of teachers to take charge 
of ungraded schools, the state has 
decided to conduct training schools 
during the summer to fit them for 
this work. 

These training schools wll be held 
in Scranton, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 
Reading, Altoona and Erie. They 
will be open for men and women 
teachers of more than one year’s 
experience in the public schools. 
Officials of the state board of educa- 
tion are in charge of the preparatory 
work in the establishment of these 
schools. 

The Cox child labor bill means a 
state appropriation of a million dol- 
lars for the continuation or extension 
school work. Superintendent S. E. 
Weber attended a conference of 
other superintendents in Harrisburg, 
at which the program of these new 
schools were shaped. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


SELMA. The following is an ex- 
tract of a letter sent by Superinten- 
dent Arthur F. Harman to the busi- 
ness people of Selma: “The Selma 
Public Schools will close soon. 
There are in the schools, especially in 
the high school, a number of boys 
who would like employment for the 
Summer. If you are in need of tem- 
porary help of any kind, will you not 
give us the opportunity to suggest to 
you the names of boys who would 
like to be employed and who are 
capable of giving you satisfactory ser- 
vice? The boys who are attending 


high school are making sacrifices and 
withstanding the lure of the job that 
they may enjoy larger incomes. when 
they are men and that they may be 
better citizens of Selma. You can 
give them encouragement and at the 
same time secure good service if you 
will employ them in such temporary 
positions as you may have from time 
to time.” 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. The Atlanta press 
has waged a verbose editorial cam- 
paign pro and con the reported in- 
tention of the School Board not to 
re-elect Superintendent Slaton. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


JACKSON. State Superintendent 
W. H. Smith who succeeded by ap- 
pointment, Dr. Powers when he 
became president of the State Uni- 
versity has been chosen president of 
the Southern Educational Confer- 
ence. 


TEXAS 


AUSTIN. No longer can _ the 
parents of Texas children keep them 
out of school with the excuse that 
they are too poor to buy school 
books, for the new compulsory educa- 
tion law which becomes operative 
September 1, 1916, provides that in 
cases where people really are too 
poor to furnish books they will be 
provided by the county  superinten- 
dent of public instruction. The law 
does not become operative until 
September 1, 1916. 

By the terms of the statute, atten- 
dance will be compelled of all children 
with certain exceptions, between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years. 
Beginning with September 1, 1916, 
such children will be compelled to 
attend school for a period of not less 
than sixty days; with the 1917 term, 
not less than eighty days, and with 
the 1918 term and subsequent ones, 
not less than one hundred days in 
each school year. The period of com- 
pulsory attendance shali begin with 
the opening of each term unless 
otherwise ordered by the district 
school trustees. 


CKENTHAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


MUNCIE. Governor Ralston has 
appointed Superintendent B. 
Moore, a member of the new state 
board to carry out the provisions of 
the recently enacted teachers’ pen- 
sion law of which he is the author. 

Richard Parks, of Sullivan, Ind., 
was appointed a member to act with 
Mr. Moore on this board. Also, 
Governor Ralston has appointed 
Charles A. Greathouse, superinten- 
dent of public instruction of the 
state; Dale J. Crittenberger, auditor 
of state, and Richard M. Milburn, 
attorney general, as members of the 
board. The latter three are ex- 
officio members. 

The board of which Mr. Moore is 
now a member, is to be known as 
the board of trustees of the Indiana 
state teachers’ retirement fund. Mr. 
Moore will meet with the other 
members of the board the first Mon- 
day in August to map out - the, pre-. 
liminary plans for administering the 
provisions of the act. 

Among the first actions of the new 
body will be a provision for secur- 
ing the annuities from teachers as 
provided for under the act and to 
make provisions for the payment of 
those who will take advantage of the 
law, the amount to be distributed 
according to the length of service of 
the beneficiary. 


GARY. In the Gary schools, chil- 
dren with the consent of their parents 
are allowed to go to one or other of 
the neighboring churches for re- 
ligious instruction. The religious 
teacher in each case calls at the 
school for his class and brings it back 
again. The religious teacher takes a 
class at a time, keeps them at the 
church for fifty minutes, brings them 
back to the schoo] and gets other 
pupils. Thus at several churches 
near a public school religious instruc- 
tion is being given all day long to 
alternating classes. , 

INDIANAPOLIS. The county su- 
perintendents of Indiana held an in- 
teresting meeting in this city last 
week. ©. H. Benson, representing 
the United States. Department of 
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Agriculture was the chief speaker. 
The superintendents apparently in- 
dorsed the candidacy of Frank F. 
Heighway of Lake County, for ‘state 
superintendent, by electing him 
president of the association. 

Teachers and supervisors of agri- 
culture and home economics in high 
schools of this state must hold license 
the same as in other high school sub- 
jects after September 1. A _ goodly 
amount of summer school work is be- 
ing done in preparation for the ex- 
aminations. . 


ILLINOIS. 


JERSEYVILLE. D. R, Henry, 
fotmerly superintendent in Ver- 
million, Ind., has been elected super- 
intendent here. 

OAK PARK. The high school ap- 
pears to have eliminated all frater- 
nities at last. It has been a vigorous 
campaign. .Fourteen boys were re- 
cently expelled and nine girls were 
under suspicion. 

LA GRANGE. Superintendent F. 
E. Sanford has been re-elected for 
his twenty-fifth year as head of the 
schoo] here. 


IOWA. 

DUBUQUE. The vacation schools 
were opened July 6. In addition to 
the ordinary activities of play, hand- 
work, and academic work the city is 
offering work in manual training in 
one of the centers. Shop work —ap- 
peals to a considerable number of 
boys, and furnishes occupation of a 
beneficial character without invading 
the pleasurable and recreative pur- 
pose of the summer vacation. 

School gardens got a great start 
during May and June, and provision 
is made for taking care of them dur- 
ing the summer. ; F 

Tennis courts are being laid out at 
two of the schools. oi 

Following upon the recent visit of 
Dr. Sylvester of the State University, 
specialist in charge of subnormal and 
backward children, the Board of Edu- 
cation has decided to employ two 
teachers whose work will consist in 
the care and instruction of children 
who do not seem to profit by class in- 
struction, but need individual imstruc- 
tion. Besides these there are pupils 
who have been out of school through 
illness and have fallen behind in their 
studies. It will be the duty of the 
special teacher to give these children 
individual instruction on the work 
they have lost and thus assist them in 
keeping up with their class. Finally, 
there are a few children in almost 
every grade who could go faster than 
the normal. These children, by 
receiving some extra and special at- 
tention could easily save a half year 
or a year in tthe course of their ele- 
mentary school life. Such teachers, 
then, will make it possible for the 
school system to take care of four 
groups of children who are not now 
efficiently provided for, viz. the 
clearly defective child, the child who 
is in no wise defective, but is slow 
and backward, the child who has 
been absent from school for any 
period, either through illness or for 


other causes, and the especially 
brilliant child. 

KANSAS. 
TOPEKA. State Superintendent 


W. D. Ross and the Board of Educa- 
tion have made the following ap- 
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pointnients: Miss Julia Stone of Fort 
Hays, and Superintendent J. A. 
Shoemaker of Atchison, as_ rural 
school inspectors; Superintendent C. 
C. Brown of Iola, and Superintendent 
O. B. Seyster of Concordia, as high 
school supervisors. Superintendent 
C. E. St. John, of Marion succeeds 
L. D. Whittemore as assistant super- 
intendent of public instruction. Mr. 
Whittemore becomes secretary of 
the state board of education. 

These appointments were made in 
conformity with the provisions for 
the reorganization of the state de- 
partment of education made by the 
last legislature. The high school in- 
spectors will replace the five in- 
spectors formerly sent out by the 
state university, the agricultural col- 
lege and the normal schools. They 
will have full charge of the high 
school courses, and of the accredit- 
ing of the high schools. They are 
expected to rearrange the high school 
courses. With two rural school in- 
spectors in the field all the time, it is 
expected to make the Kansas rural 
a more of a real force in rural 
ife. 

This change in the plan of stan- 
dardization of high schools is in- 
tended to be both more economical 
and more systematic, and also to re- 
gard the high schools more from the 
standpoint of the needs of the people 
and less of the colleges. 

The rural school supervisors will 
work in conjunction with county 
superintendents in the standardization 
of rural schools. By this term is 
meant a definition of what it takes 
to make a standard rural school and 
some provision whereby — recognition 
can be given such schools. The plan 
is for the state board of education to 
establish the minimum requirements 
as to what a good average country 
school ought to be and then furnish 
schools meeting this standard a certi- 
ficate to that effect anda “‘standard” 
name plate to be placed over the 
door. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


SIOUX FALLS. The retirement 
of Superintendent Alexander 
Strachan after twenty-five years’ 
service at Deadwood, leaves A, ; 
McDonald of this city the dean of 
superintendents after fifteen years of 
service. 


OHIO. 


AKRON. Medical Inspector M. C. 
Tuholske of the Akron. schools, and 
health oficer A. A. Kohler, have 
joined forces in an effort to secure 
open-air schools, 


COLUMBUS. _ Seventy-five Col- 
umbus youngsters who entered a 
spelling bee spelled all day and 
were still waiting for more words to 
be fired at them when the questioners 
quit exhausted at midnight. 


GTA*E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexea 
For catalogue, address the Principat 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 





STaTe NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 

Massachusetts. Coeducationas 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pt 
man, Principal. 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION 





Mind — body — voice. 
Leader for 30 years. Write 
for “Expression,” free ; 
alsoabout Dr, Ourry's 








new books. Work forall needs; never closed ; 
ial and summer terms. Regular year opens 
t. 4, 
S$. 8. Curry, Ph.D., Litt.D., Pres. 
y Square Boston, Mass. 
WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. Politeness pays in 
Madison. That is the discovery 


made by the superintendent of build- 
ings, University of Wisconsin. 


= sss 2 the .winter and _ early 
spring, hurrying students cut the 
campus with diagonal paths from 


building to building. When the grass 
began to turn green, the superin- 
tendent viewed the checkerboard re- 
sult with a disapproving eye. 

Instead of erecting signboards, 
reading as those in certain parts. of 
Massachusetts are said to, but do 
not: “Pedal Propulsion Positively 
Prohibited,” or employing the terse 
idiom of western speech: “Keep off 
the Grass,” he tried a new scheme. 
At each end of each path he put upa 
little card bearing the one word: 
“Please.” 

The paths are growing up with 
grass. So far not a _ student has 
been seen disregarding the appeal. 

The manual arts department of the 
University has put in a new course 
in cutting, polishing and mounting 
semi-precious stones. A _ lapidary’s 
wheel has been installed and many of 
the students are taking up the work 
under the direction of W. H. Var- 
num. Artistic “craftsman” watch 
fobs and stick pins are made in a2 
few hours and at a slight cost for 
material. 

Many students of the College of 
Agriculture are taking places on 
farms during the coming vacation. 
The list includes young men who 
have had little or no practical farm 
experience as well as many who were 
born and raised on farms. 


RACINE. Superintendent Burton 
E. Nelson, president of the State 
Teachers’ Association, has done 
pioneer work in seeing that janitors 


of school buildings are properly 
equipped for their work. 
He started a school for janitors 


which enrolled other janitors as welt 
as those of 
The Board of Education 


supplied 
the schools with new 


anemometers 
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and psychrometers, and resolved that 

all public school janitors should  at- 

pes the course. Invitations were 
sent to all offices, manufacturing 
lants, churches, etc., and about fifty 
janitors enrolled. Racine has. thus 
the honor of giving, the first well or- 
ganized. course of instruction so far 
as we. know, in this. country. 

The lessons may be classed under 
six heads as follows:—_ 

Proper amount of air for good 
ventilation. | Methods of 
measuring air. 7. 

2. Moisture in the air. Why this is 
necessary for satisfactory ven- 
tilation. : 

8. Description of the | various fan 
systems of ventilation and their 
use, including discussion of 
direct and indirect heating, 
thermostats and installations. 

4. Care of boilers, being a discus- 
sion of heating surfaces, prim- 
ing, corrosion, boiler cleaning. 

5. Proper combustion of coal, fuel 
values of anthracite and bitum- 
inous coal, semi-bituminous 
coal, firing dampers. 

6. Sanitation. The importance of 
sanitary conditions. } 

The reaction upon the Racine 

Schools is pronounced and definite. 

A visit through the classrooms 

sag s results in the temperatures. 

The anemometer shows that each 

pupil in the school is being supplied 

with thirty cubic feet of air per 
minute. This is twice that ordinarily 
supplied. 


MINNESOTA. 

NORTHFIELD. Carleton Col- 
lege under President Cowling has 
leaped into prominence. One build- 
ing costing a quarter of a million 
dollars, has been added to the 
campus, and this is a mere incident 
in the royal progress of this Congre- 
gational institution. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

SANTA ROSA. The high school 
of Santa Rosa gives every evening a 
free moving picture show. The films 
are above criticism here. 

LOS ANGELES. In one of the 
school buildings there are enrolled 
1,000 children all but five per cent. of 
whom are foreigners. Of these, forty 


per cent. are Russian; thirty per cent. 
Mexican; ten per cent. Jewish and 
fifteen per cent. Italian, Armenian, 


French, Greek, Japanese and Chinese. 
When this school was first opened, 


ten years ago, it consisted of only 
four tooms, a_ kindergarten, first, 
second and third grades. Though 


there were many large boys and girls 
in’ the ‘school, most of them were be- 
inners, having récently arrived in 
his country, and were therefore in 
the first grade. By the middle of 


that school year another classroom 
had to be added. The school has 
grown rapidly, until it now ranks 
among the largest schools in the city, 
consisting of twenty-six classrooms 
and thirty-four teachers, of whom 
nine are teaching special subjects, 
such as cookery, sewing, sloyd, gar- 
dening, weaving, etc. 

One of the difficulties at first 
to get the children of school age to 
attend. As both parents of Russian 
children work, those who should have 
been in school remained at home to 
take care of the babies and do the 
housework. The principal urged the 
children to come to school and bring 
the babies with them. The babies 
were brought to the classroom. There 
is at present an average daily atten- 
dance of thirty-five babies in the 
nursery. These are being cared for 
by two trained nurses. They are fed 
milk and biscuits twice daily, fur- 
nished by the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

In every grade in the school, from 
the kindergarten to the eighth grade, 
regular academic work is done. In 
additon to he general academic work, 
there are several kinds of vocational 
training in this school. The boys and 
girls all have gardening from one to 
two hours each week in connection 
with their school work. They also 
have home gardens under the super- 
vision of the school garden teacher. 
Beginning with the fourth grade, the 
boys work in the workshop from two 
to three hours a week. 

Among the practical courses for 
the girls, cooking and home making 
are most important. There is a model 
cottage in connection with the school. 
In order to make the keeping of a 
home in all its details real to the 
girls, there are two teachers living 
in this cottage. The teachers pay ten 
cents a day for lunches prepared by 
the girls, thereby reducing the expense 
in this department. In the school 
building there is another lunch room 
where twelve other teachers eat 
lunch prepared by another group of 
girls under the direction of another 
domestic science teacher, 

Veaving Tag carpets is a popular 
occupation of the girls in this school. 
They bring from their homes dis- 
carded clothes of different kinds. The 
school has a splendid playground. A 
trained attendant is in charge from 
eight to nine in the morning and from 
cwo to five in the afternoon. 


was 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 

NEZ PERCE COUNTY. County 
Superintendent Ethel E. Redfield has 
her rural schools enlisted to the 
the limit in all kinds of wholesome 
activities. A school pig club at 
Sweetwater won the $20.00 prize for 
the state, and the county prize of 
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$5. There are fifty-one boys and 
girls’ industrial clubs in the county 
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Frye, which was sunk by the German 
Cruiser Prinz Eitel Friedrich, fur- 
nishes another example of the dis- 
position to quibble which was shown 
in the Lusitania note. Germany ad- 
mitted that, under the treaty of 
1828, she was liable for the damages 
suffered through the sinking of the 
Frye, but took the ground that the 
question of an indemnity must be sub- 
mitted that, under the treaty of 
was one of the interpretation and 
application of a treaty, the question 
was clearly one to be determined by 
direct diplomatic discussion, and not 
by a German prize court. The treaty 
of 1828, so far from permitting the 
sinking of an American ship supposed 
to be carrying contraband, as the 
German government now claims. for- 
bids that such a ship should even be 
detained after the 


removal of the 
supposed contraband cargo. These 
facts are effectively set forth in the 


new note on the Frye case,—the first 

to bear the signature of Mr. Lan- 

sing, the new _ secretary of state — 

which published the appeal, but this 

GERMAN SOCIALISTS WEARY 
OF WAR. 


Under existing conditions, it must 
have taken more than ordinary 
courage for the managing committee 
of the Social Democratic party in 
Germany to publish an appeal for 
peace. The German government 
promptly suspended the newspaper 
which published the appeal, but thls 
fact increases rather than lessens its 
Significance. Tht Socialists are, on 
principle, opposed to war; but they 
gave the Government their support, at 
the outbreak of hostilities last August, 
coupling it, however, with a demand 
that, as soon as tthe national safety 
was secured, the war should be 
brought to an end through a peace 
which should make possible friend- 
ships with neighboring nations. They 
believe that the time has now come 
for efforts in this direction; they 
strenuously protest against the an- 
nexation of foreign territory and the 
oppressivn of other nations; and, in 
the name of humanity, they demand 
that the government make known its 
readiness to enter peace negotiations 


The Socialists are not a negligible 

factor in Germany. They polled 
4,250,000 votes in 1912. 

THE STAYING POWER OF 
FRANCE. 

It would appear that the German 


Chancellor was greatly mistaken in 
what he said, in his recent speech in 
the Reichstag regarding the ap- 
proaching exhaustion of the military 
forces of France. It is not true that 
France has yet drawn upon men 
either older or younger than the 
normal military age to recruit her 
forces in the field. For example, the 
classes of 1887 and 1888, comprising 
able-bodied men _ forty-seven and 
forty-eight years old, have not yet 
been called to the colors, and there 
is at present no indication that they 
will be. At the other extreme, it has 
been reported in American papers that 
the classes of 1916 and 1917, that is, 
young men of eighteen and nineteen, 
have been called; but they have only 
been called for training or for medi- 
cal examination. The youngest 
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soldiers now in the field are those of 
the 1915 class, that is, young men 
twenty years old, who are regularly 
liable for active service 
Ar bsorbing account of ex- 
riences t the front, utterly 
rent from the reports sent to this 








professional war-corre- 

sp ndents, begins in the July Atlantic 
Tl uthor, an American lady long 
r t in France, was living in the 
tin | rel \ ige ot Huiry, close by 
the River Marne, when the war broke 
1 Her letters, written to a ‘friend 

t me, make a narrative as graphic 

iteresting as it is full of literary 

at ittle House on the 





ll run through three issues 


of the magazine. Aside from the war 
articles, other articles in the maga- 
zine ver a wide range of subjects. 


Perhaps the most important is a 
paper by Newton D. Baker, Mayor 
of Cleveland, entitled, “Law, Police, 
and Social Problems,” in which he 
makes out a convincing case for the 
liberal enforcement of law. “Atlanti- 
cus” tells of the failure of . unionism 
on the ocean liners; Henry S. Canby 
weighs in the balance the magazine 
story of the day and finds it wanting; 
J. Laurence Laughlin contributes a 
solid article on “Business and Dem- 
ocracy”’; while Henry James, John 
Burroughs, Joseph Husband and 
Lillian D. Wald are also represented. 
Interesting stories by Rebecca 
Hooper Eastman and Margaret Sher- 
wood, poems by O. W. Firkins and 
Conrad Aiken, and a pleasant variety 
of comment in the Contributor’s Club 
add leaven to a valuable number of 
the magazine. 

Among the special features of The 
American Review of Reviews for 
July are “Four War Fronts _ in 


June,” by Frank H. Simonds; “War 
Opinion in England: Some _ Con- 
trasts,” by Ex-Senator Albert J. 


3everidge:; “The War Spirit in 
Canada,” by J. P. Gerrie; “Italy and 
Her Rivals,’ by T. Lothrop Stod- 
dard; “The Balkans and the War,” by 
Ivan Yovitchévitch; “Moslems and 
the War,” by George F. Herrick; 
“Neutral Switzerland,” by John Mar- 
tin Vincent; ‘“‘Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion in New York,” by William H. 
Hotchkiss; and “Mothers on tthe Pay- 
Roll in Many States,” by Sherman M. 
Craiger. The editorial department, 
is largely devoted to the relations be- 
tween the United States and Germany 
and to Secretary Bryan’s resignation. 
Other topics editorially treated in this 
number are the warning to Mexico, 
our South American relations, the 
question of national defense, a new 
use for the Fourth of July, Governor 
Brumbaugh’s record in Pennsylvania, 
the New York Constitutional Con- 
vention, the Steel Trust decision and 
the year’s crop prospects. 





_ “The Moral Failure of ‘Efficiency’ ” 
in the June Century, is the subject of 
a striking paper by Edwin Davies 
Schoonmaker, seeking to explain the 
failure of civilization exhibited by 
the war. He finds its cause in the 
substitution of literacy for education, 
efficiency for character and the ideal 
O! the factory for the ideal of life. 
He identifies efficiency with the Ger- 
man Kultur and shows how in future 
man must be educated for life. not 
ior a single narrow and dehumaniz- 
g function. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


TH best asset in teaching according to the judgment of many Be ards of Education is her- 
eens. *... inother words we want a lady—bornand bred. We know when we get them, 
and you know when you see them,’’ writes the president of a Board in western New York on June 
25. The inexperienced teacher need not be discouraged if a dozen places have annulled a care 
fulapplication by saying ‘‘must have some place ison the way and that all the re 
experience’’, for itis quite possible that the BES quirements wil] be fun med up as in this 
case—“‘in other words a lady.’ the foundation islaidin alive of sturdy ancestors who 
have proved true blue success is pretty sure to follow whatever |ine ¢ f work is chos- ASSET 
en, and it is as true in the teaching profession as elsewhere that heredity is the best . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE,N. Y- 
YOU WANTED THAT, POSITION, fi ih ness tis oa st 

8 sUgRreste xy our ows observations of thirty 





years of the successes and failures of applications. FREE 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, Ill. 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 





ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 7° itt fvenve 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr, 





a. . introduces to Co 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY fnnccn tna ramiien 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and Gov- 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Cal) em 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and bas filled bum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration 





if you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or knew 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor aepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Peng- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and A 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ® 4iStemcn: Solning, boson 





HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials, 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, HN, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Principals and Superintend- FO ae 
ents, in Public Schools, Private _ 


AEA 
Schools, Normal Schools and ROCKY /YT- TFA CHERS' 


Colleges. Write Us To-Day. F EMPIRE BLDG, Denver Co 
WM. RUFFER, Manager AGENCY. 3. DENVER. COL( 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain Region 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P., FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 


A superior agency for superies 














We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. ‘ 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER 5 
AGENCY 


Boston, liass, 


ALVIN F.PHRASS, 


Long Distance Telephone, Manager. 








Massachusetts Teachers! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A Sure and Safe 





Way of 


Insuring Against Worry 
On a firm financial basis 


ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
MEN 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS, 


a, 
CHARLES W. MOREY, President 
LOWELL. A 

GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, 


Sec retary 
SOMERVILLE. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


BEST for SCHOOLS. A NEW CREATION 
FROM COVER TO COVER 

Defines and Explains over 450,000 

Words and Phrases, Names, Places, 

Events, etc.; all in one simple vo- 
cabulary order—- Thousands more 
than any other Dictionary—Nearly 
3,000 Pages—Over 7,000 Illustrations 
—Many Colored Plates—-Cost (with 
original Standard) over $1,450,000. 


The World’s Greatest 


* Single Volume 
In the Entire Field of Reference Literature 





~~ Special School 
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(Wyse 
ing your Summer trabels 


| The T. C.U. Will Pay You $1 00 a Month 


—when you are disabled in a travel accident. 


$2,000 Paid For Accidental Death 

| —due to travel. 

| A $100 identification benefit and a valuab! A gold ar nd ename! 

identification pin FREE to every policy holder. 

| The T. C. U. Pays Full Benefits During Vacation. 
And in addition to the above Travel benefits, 

$50 a [Month for Accident, Sickness or Quarantine; 


$1,000 For an Accidental Death; and Numercus Other 
Benefits. (Larger Benefits If Desired. 


The T.C.U.. the National Organization for Teachers, 
| will give you all of the above benefits for less than five cents 
| aday. ONLY $7 TILL NOVEMBER ist 


Write Tonight For Our Specia! Offer. 


r 

| (In a recent wreck in Minnesotaa 
Teacher was among the most seriously 
| injured.) 


Protect yourself d 





| T. C. U. Dept. J., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Please send me FREE the story of T.C.U. and full par- 
| ticulars regarding your Special Offer 


Bt eer rere ot: a 


| ADDRESS...... 
| 














A CONNECTING LINK 








between the teacher wanting 
a position and a position need- 


ing a teacher is the 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We place hundreds of teachers 


every year. 


Send for our form and manual. 


ALVIN F. PEASE 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSION 


Telephone Haymarket 1203 
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